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ABSTRACT ' " • , 

A statewide pilot stAdy of career education needs was 
conducted by, surveying 667 Florida educators whc have been actively ^ 
involved , in career education-* The 354 respondents rated the actual 
. ^attaiD^aent and the desired priority of the students needs, th^&^ need 
for iiprovijig ^he progran needs> and other . inf creation both .general 
-and Specific to career education needs.^^S summary of the findings 
follows: * According to the ten national learner outcomes r the |iighest 
priorities are basic academic skills^ work habits^ and work values; 
the ffios^^ critical students needs concerned students* ability to 
^accept responsibAl;ityr . understand hew s^lf-concept influences ^ 
success ^ value the impbrjiance of setting career goals bg^^d on ' 
s^lf-kEOwIedge# find jg^r consider alternatives when making career . 
dec4sio,nsr .and^ view career options inda^pendent of sex *role 
stereotypes; the student needs, which are, being met most successfxilly ' 
by current programs are in the areas of career and self -awareness and 
b'asic academic skills; the most' critical program needs are in the 
areas of infusion of *career education into the genera/i education 
subjects^ comprehensive career; guidance (including opunseling^ 
placementr and f ollowup) , and. teacher inserVice ; emd finally^ - 
concerning differences in perceptions, considerable.. agreement wasf 
^found among all groups of educators in the selection .ef t^e highest 
•and lowest priority ^program needs. Based on these fiirdingsr five 
^recottftjendations (which dre included in this report) were suggested. 
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quality of the microfiche 2L^^"c^, l^o^^^ ^mc^ake^^^^^ encountered and ti,is 'affects the 
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FQREWORD 

It is essential to plan for the future of career educat^ion. 
Needs assessment provides an accurate and reliable information base 
for systematic planning. Recognizing the need for information^based 
'planning, the Office Jbf Career Educatiorv (OCE) of the^U. S. Office 
o% Education required all states apply^ijag. for federal assistance for 
state planning in career education to assess needs as part of their 
contract. 

» 

The Florida Department of EdScatio/ was 'awarded a state planning 
contrtrsi from OCE. 'On the initiative of' the slate plan project 
' director, Dr. Margaret F^rqueron^, the state department sub-contracted 
witb The Center for Vocational Education to fulfill one' of seven 
goals in their contract: "To conduct a statewide survey of student 
nofeds for -^^rograms which embody career education elements." 

The results of this. statewide pilot fetudy provide valuable informa- 
tion about, high pricrrity needs in Florida's career education programs 
The hicjhest ,i*x^iority student needs concern basic academic skills, 
work irabits and work values'. The highest priority prcfgram needs ^ 
concern infusion of career education into the entire school program, 
comprehensive career guidance and counseling, and inYservice for 
educators in; career edut:ation. The results of the study can be used 
to systematically address thpse 'priorities ixi planning for the future 
of career ejducatiort irt the State of Tlorida. 

Tho Center for vl^catiorial Education^'^is"* indebted to Dr.^ Kay A. 
Adams, Project ^irector, who designed and implemented the study. ' 
Special recognition should be given to Dr, Jerry P. Walker, Associate » 
Direptor for Evaluation, who helped conceptual i2;e the project and 
to Dr. Janet Rice, Evaluation Specialist, who managed the preparatioM^ r 
and analysis of the data. ' • , - * ' 

The stu<jy was strengthened by iJle support of Dr. Margaret FerqueroTi^ 
State Coordinator of ^Career Education/Director of Dissemination and 
Diffusion, and M§ . Theoria Clark*,' Graduate Research Associate at the" 
Florida^ Departmept Education, ' ' ^ - ' ^ 

A special note of thanks is extended to the^ project advisory 
^^ommittee, Ms* Myrtle Hunt, Mr. Cliriton-M, Rouse^ M^*,' Anne McMichael , 
and. Mr. Albert Thomas, who .provided adv.ice and-insights at critical 
points throughout the project. . ^ . 

The Center would alsfo like^ to comiiaend Dr* .Grace Watson, Project 
Officer for the Office of Education and Dr. Robert L.. Lathrop, Director 
of the Career Education* Center at Florida S'tate University fpr their 
support of this effort. , ' • • * ' 



Robert E. faylot 
Execut,i^*e Director 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Introduction 



This stt'Sy was initiated to meet the requirements of the Office 
of Education to effectively 'plan career education. A staJbewide pilot 
survey of career education needs as perceived by Florida eduqatore 
wa^ conducted. From the -Results of the study, the Florida Department 
of Education wilT have_|:he following information about program^ which 
embody career education elements as perceived by educators involved 
in these programs - * • . ^ 

the relative priority of 'national "learner outcomes i^ the . 
fetate of Florida 

critical student need_ a^eas ' " ^ 

studeht n^ed^ which are being met most successfully by ^ 
current programs ^ 



t heed improveirlent 



the program ^reas which most heed impro 

- ^differences in the perceptions of needs among groups 

of educators * 

' ' ' Method - , 

A statewide survey of studefnt needs and prograi^ needs was conducted, 
A survey instrument (^as msi^^d to a sample of 667 Plorida educators, 
^including teachers, counselors, principals and- ^areei^ coordinators . 
Respondents rated theactuaX attainment and the desired priority of 
the student needs. Respondents" rated th^ need for improving the 
program nedds. Both general and more specific information 4bout needs 
was colleote^. A tojbal of 354.j:espondent.s completed 'the survey. 



;ti^v 



'This stddy was conducted as a pilot study ^with a relatively small^^ 
sample. It should be noted that the sample of individuals surveyed 
^wore not f cpresentative of all educatoirs in Florida. The results 
represpnt- *the views of selectpS educators who have^beea actively 
ir)v6lvcd in career education.* 4t should also be noted that the results 
are. based pn oducatbrs perceptions of critical needs rather than 
ol>jectivc tests of students^ *competencies . Therefore, i:he,;resifltS 
should be -viewed as indicators* i;'ather than 'absolute declarations of 
•need. ' ' > ' 
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Results 



The highest priority national -learner outcontes in Florida are 
Bas^ Academic SkiJLls , Work Habits , and Wor^ Values . -The nx^st critical 
.studTnt "i^ee'ds concerned studerjts* abilit^ to accept responsibility; 
unders^t^od how 3e?F^concept influences success value^ the imxx)rtance 
of setting career goals based on self-knowledge; find jobs; consider 
alternatives when .making career decisions and v-iew career options 
independent of sex role stereotypes. / 

, ^ ' ^ , . i 

The student needs which are being met most successfully by current^ 

proqrams are in the areas of Career ^d Self Awareness and' Basic 
Academic Skills . The greatest pro^r^ion of stCR^nts- irt Florida 
(from 50 to. 7^ percent) can perform t;he following high priority skills < 
deserib^^'^f ferent careers; relate information about themselves to 
career choice; describe how basic skills, are used in careers; work 
independently; and find career information'. 



0 ' 



The most critical program needs are in the areas of Infusion of 
Caryr Education int© general education subjects; comprehensive carreer 
guidance , counseling, placement and follow-up; and /insery^ice in career 
education for educators. Th6 highest priority specific fyrogram. needs 
concern: integrating carreer education in basic .subjects; providiag 
special career guidance for students with negative attitudes; providing 
some career counselir^g for alL. student^; providing s|)ecial career 
guidance for students with special^f^eds , and providing units on 
career education within existing courses. i ' ^ 



There was considerable agreement among* teachers, counselors, prin- 
cipals and career^ coordinators in their selection' of the highest 'and 
lowest ^]»riority program *needs . 'There was greater difference o^ opinion 
in the. medium priority range. • • ' 
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RECPMMENDATIONS ' ' ' - 

** 

/ . t, ■ X ^ 

Based on the findings of the study, the following r ecommen da t lories * 

are suggested. » ^ , ^ 

Student Needs ^ 

♦ - \ 

1. Increase the emphasis on develof>ing students affective career 
competencies, ^especially in the' areas of job Responsibility , 

-''self-concept, self-khowLedge, and flexibility and tolerance. 

2. Continue to empt;iasize the development of students* basi<? 
academic skills , ^especially applying basic skills in careers 
and using i^iformatiqn rersources. • ' ' , 

3. Continue to emphasize the dev^lopment^of students career and 
self awareness, especially considerihg alternatives when making 
career decisions and viewing career roles independent of sex 
stereotypes'. : ^ ♦ * 

^ \ * ' Program Needs ^ • ' ^ 



Increase the infusidn of career education cop£:epts and apprpachCsS 
in classrooms^ e3pecially its integration l^Kto general education 
^v^bjects. ^ ^ ' ^ - , 



Provide more and ^'fetter units* on Career skills, such as 
iob'huriting within existing courses . * ^ 



b. -"Improve the coordination of career education experiences*""- 
across grade\JLevels ^ 

.a,:"c, Offei" more in-sefvice on infusion strategies for educators. 

■ I ^ > 

. ^ ^5. '^JLncroase the career^uidaftce and counseling offered ^to students 
J' s6' t^t all stU(derrt5'^-receive some career counseling. , 

^ Prpvide special caree,r guidance* for student's jrf i^E special 

needs (e.g., handicapped/ minority, bi lingua 1^^^^ is-- 
^ ^. ^'advantaged) an<i for stud^ts with negative at^Hredes 
• ' toward work, school, and/or themselves. ^ ^ 

b. ' Offer morfe in-service in Qareer guidance and counseling 
V , strategies. " • *^ - ' 

) ^ 

'-■L^' c. Improve the interest and apt;itude testing program. ^ 

1 * h • 



INTRPDUCTION 



'. ' • ' BackgMund ^ 

Career education represents 4ne^ of the ma jor 'ar^s ^of emphasis 
in education. * Relati.vely few educational endeavors have met .with such 
wide ranae acceptance by local and state agencies as has career educa- 
tion. Yet relatively little planning of cai^eer education programs 
h(\$ been d9ne. ®n J:he basis of. empirical data. As a result, in states, 
app-lica'tions 'for federal assistance through Subpart C ^State ^Plans 
of tbo Career Education Prbgram /(Section 402 ^d 406 of ^ the Educational* 
'Amendments of 1974), it was necessary to include, information on how 
the state planned to- conduct a r^eds assessment* in career education. 
In fact, the quaiity"'of the needs assessment^plan was assigned 25 
points out of a"p6*ssible 100 in the ^review of applications. ^. » 

The State Department of Educat:^on in Florida has been awarded , 
a contract to develop a three to- five ^v^ear plan^ fer career ^education 
in Florida. . One of- seven goals to be met in the State Plan i§: 

' f - ' 

^ To conduot*^a statewide ^ ^ . 

survey of student needs . * ' 

for programs ,which'^ embody 
careei: education elements. 



This report' describes the conclusions and results of this statewide 
'purvey . *• " ' 

/ 



Wliat is a Needs Assessment? 

a- — ; —— /■ 

Webster defines a "need" as being "a lack of aomethinV^requisrte , 
desirable or useful." In education, Kaufman (1|6B)' describes a^^needs 
assessment as a process for determining the- difference between "wTi^,^^ ^ 
ir>" and "what should be" occurring .in educational programs and placing 
priorit;ies among these differences or gaps. 

Since the 70 's began, there has jDeen a tremendous spurt of^ 
(iovelopmcnt in needs assessment models, procedures, and instruments. 
Many educational agencies have initiated systematic studies of their 
noeds. A review 6f needs assessment literature prepared by Witkins 
(1975) listed 14 separate needs assessment models and instrumehts 
available for commercial use that have been developed since 1970. 
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Over 30 need» assessment s^dies^are described by either Witkins or* . 
Holban ,(1975), in another review of the literaiture. In career educa- 
ti^n, several i\eeds assessment mo^pls and instruments aave been 
developed in the past few years. 

, \ Although there is no one .generally accepted "modelj' of needs 
assessment, there is general agreement that four essential Steps 
exist. The basic appi*oach to needs assessment u^ed'ln this study^was: 

1. H^tablish the desired, priority of behavioral outcomes- for- 
students\and programs."^ 

2. Determine the actual^or current attainment of these outcomes. 



3. ""C6mparfe the desired priority 'to the actual attainment of these 
outcomes to identify discrepancies or needs. 



.4. Place priorities 'ampng the needs based on the magnitude and- »i 
• ' importance of these discrepancies, 

S 

Why Conduct a, >Jeeds Assessment? i ^ , ' - ^ 

Completion of the< above four ^teps in a statewide needs assessme.nt 
of 'career education vill provide useful information to program planners 
The survey results ca/i be used to: 

k 

1. Develop and validate state level goals for- career education. 

2; Identify state level strengths in currfent career educa^tion 
programs. 

V 3. , Identify state level educational/problems and needs in career 
education. \ . / . 

4. Provide data to justify applydng resources to some needs and- 
not to others. ' ' . ' 

5. Increase validity, reliability and accountability in the 
decision making and program planning process* • 1 

6. Determine prioritized areas of need fo emphasize within the 
state pl'an for carejBr education programs. 

/ 



'fhe* purpose of' We Florida Assessment of, Needs* in Career Education 
(FANCE) was to determine state* level priorities fpr career education 
-a^^' perceived by Florida educators. Statewide *in:^ormation' about ne^eds 
provi(^Gs a more accountable and accurate basis for making decisions" 
and justifying activities in career ediica'tion.. The results of th^e . 
study can be used to.'^elp. develop statewide at\^ local plans 'for the 
future of career, education in F16rida. The'stydy provides informa-tion 
about both' student' needs and^ pro(^ram ,ne^ds^ for, delivering career' 
education t^jjptudents] • ^ 

student Needs * . . • ^ . . • 



li. Student needs for* career education were examined in ten* ma jor 
areas. ^ ThN^se are: ' 



■•J 



Basic Academic Skills 
Work Habits ; ^ 
Work Values ' ' ^ 

Decision-making, Job Hunting and Job. Gettifig Skills 
Occupational and .Interpersonal Skills^ 
Career and Self Awareness, 
Continuing Education 
Placeyieri^ 
Leisure Time 

Lifelong Career Development 



Two levels of student needs — general and specif ip — wefre studied.'^ 
The general student needs are base3 on the ten learner outcomes for 
career education developed by the Office of Cfereer Education (^Hoyt," 
1975) . . These outcomes were expanded into specific prerequisite 
jcareer education competenci_es . * * ' 

Florida educators were ksked to rate students* actual attainmeixL. 
' of these competencies by the time they leave* high school. Respondents, 
wore also asked to rate the desired priority of these competencies 
for "students in Florida. Fifty specific competencies were developed. 
Those competencies were clustered under the ^en majof student need 
areas described above. A partial list of the competency cluster ^f or 
the area 'of Work Habits is presented below.. . * 
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• V ' • ■ Work Habit?=t"; ' , » / 
• »•*'■'' ' . * ^ ' \ * 

' ^ , ' •* , 

# -* S^tudonis complete assignmenfes* qn^'time / / , ^ 

' * s'tudonts can .dres^ and cjroom ^Hein^oLve.s ^pp^optlatevly fc^.a ^ . 

jtrb role. s . ^ . " * / 

S1:udGnts recognize .the responsibilities involved in accepting 
*^ a job/task. . ' 

Students stay^with^ a task until it is completed. - *. *^ - ^ ' 
% * • - Students are flexible and toleraivfe- in -adjusj^ing tp^ nfew-jhud 

, * unanticipated situations/' * * 

- Students are able tQ follow directions accurately ^^-^ --^^ - *\ 

- Students are able to work independently without constant . 
/ suop^rvi-srion. , . ' - " ' .! v ' 

" ' Those competencies werfe drawn from a variety^ of resdur'ces including:- 
i'^ Carepr Ftducat ion; An Introdpction . -(Th^ Ct^reer Education 



Center, 'Florida State University^ 197^) 

'.. Career Development: Gokl/S apd Performance IndicaJLors . , * 
(Miciiigan Department c5f^Educa*tion , Lansing, Michigan, 1^4) ^ * 

B asic'' Learner Outcomes for, 'Career Bdubation . (Texas Educatiorf 
Aqency, Xu<?tin, Texas,, 1973). 

Developmental 4^foqram deals- for the -Comprehensive Car^r 
Education Model . (The Center .for Vocational Education, 
Columbus^ Ohio, 1972) . , ^ . ' " 

' ■ " ' ; ' ^ - * 

The- study addresses six inajor questions aboyt student needs: 

y i ^ . , . ' 

1. Wha^ is theVelative priority'^^of the, ten national learner • 
'outcomes for career education in ^he state of Florida?* ' * . , 

2. -How well have these ten'hjational* learner Outcomes for career' 

education been attained by students in Fl^orida by the tirrfe 
they leaves high sehcpl?- ^ ' \ 

3. What is the- relatij/e priority of 50 spe^cific cafeer education 
•competencies ^or the students in Florida? ' * 



'9 

9 , 



How well h'^ve students actually atta4.n^d these specif ic. career 
edaication competencies by Jthe time they leave high school?. 

Wliat are the mast 'critical* student needs .for career educat-ion ' 
in Florida? % * 

' • , . ♦ * ' ♦ 

Why do Florida ediicators perceive the'se needs as critical , and 
"what are. their recommendations fdr improving student attain- 
ment in these areasT - * * . 
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firoqra/n Needs 

Program needs for delivering career educatiqn to fitjiidents .were 
examined in ten major areas. Thes6 are: ;^ * > ^ 



7 • Infusion of qareei* education - " 

Comprehensive career ^guidance / counseling, plac^eme^t and. ^f, 
follow-up ' ' ' ' ' . " ' 

Collaboirative relationships with business^^-industry-labor- , 
* ^ ptofcfesional-govemment * ' 

, Unpaid ' student , work experiences ' ' • • ' ' . 

Sj^cialized personnel' in career education' * 
'* • ! In-service* in career education for e^ucationa-l^ersonnel I 
Institute on career educajtion ^for the comi.iuniti? _ 
• Instructional materials and supplies for c^awree^ eduction 
, * • Local career education plans^ ''^ ''^ ^ . * . ^ 

. Evaluation -of carreer education pr/^grams 

Two le^^rels of pijog-ram rteeds, qeneril and specific!, V^re explored, ^he^ 
general program jieeds were bas'^dL on th^ ovei^air^ob jectives of the^ ' *. "1 
ponding career education legislation (ri.R,.' 7) . .These overall objectives . 
werp eJaWo rated on to form' 50- specific career education program 
activities for local schools'' and districts. ' • — 



Florida educators were asked to- rate' the need for improving, or 
expanding these prqgram activities in thdir school or district frow 
lo.wer to higher, i These* specif ic' activities were clustered, under tHe 
ten ma jor progtam need ^reas desqrib^'d above. A partial list of the 
activities cluster in the a^-ea of , infusion of career education is , 
r^rc^enteS beXow,' 



InfusiorTof Career Education 



^ •( integr-ate career education into vocati6nAl education 



r 



itaLon ir 
itioiT^r 



Integr'ate career educatioJT^jnto general '-^ducat ion subjects 
(e.g., language arts, mathematics, ^tc*)^'* 

Provide units on 'c^r^er educatiop (e.g.', Job hur^tiftg skill?)^ 
wj.thin existing coursi^s,.\ , ^^ * ' , . -f 

Provide career education '^parate' from^:l:he ^school curriculum 
(e.g., career fair) T • - , 

'Coordinate student career education experienced across grades. 

• " - •* ' . . ■ ' 

Promote presei;vice tj^acHer training in career education. 
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Those activities were drawn frjm a var.\et:y .of evaluation instriuments 
including: ' ' ' ; » \ ' » 

paireer Education j.n the Public Schools; ?^'N4^ional Survey j 
(American jtetitutes for Reseai^ch. 1976) ^ ' 



1 ' 



The* Nature^ Scope ^ and Status of Career Education Prograons * 
(Michigan Department of Edtlcation^ Lansing, Michigan, 1976) 

Cafeer Education Implementation Survey* (Florida Department of 
Education, .Tallahassee, Florida,' 1976) 

The sturdy addresses ;three major questions abojut program neecisv . 

1. What general career ed\Jcation program are^s raost»^nee<3 to be 
improved in Florida? " • ' • ^ * 

2. specific carber education prOgJ^m activities most need 
to be improved in Florida? 

3. Jn what program^ areas would Flor^ida educators most like to 
jA|pive special assistance from the Florida St^te Depa?^^nt 

f ^ OT^feducation?- ^ ^ ^ , • 

' • METHOD > ' ^ / . 



^ . T/ie AppfLoach 

■ ■ : ' 

The basic approach to needs assessment u6ed in this study is called 
discrepancy analysis (Kaufman, 1968) . In discrepancy analysis, . 
* measuring a need requires at least fou*r steps: (1) determining j^ne 
actual attainment career education outcomes, (2) determining the 
desired priority of a,ttaining each outcome, (3) determining the amQunt 
of discrepancy between current and desirecU outcomes , and (4) pla<:ing 
priorities among these (discrepancies or "needs," 

PopaZation * * t 

The^>opulat;^^pn for the study%as Florida educat<>rs in career 
ocIuca^Lon. This group includes^' county career education 'coordinators ; ^ 
builcfinq principals? teachers from senior', middle and elementary , 
schonijtoind counselors . . • ^ • 

A sample .of 667 Flori'da educators was ,drawn from if countijjs 
in the iitat'e/ The -counties^vere selected to be representa>t^iye b^^^^ , 
qooqraphic reqicjff^nd size. The counties surveyed include: ^ ^ * 



R egion 1 - 
Bay 

Kfjcombia 
* Cu3 f 
»3offor5K)n 
Leon 



Region 2 ' 

Aluchua* 

Baker 

Duval 
. Gilchrist 
. Levy 



Region 3 

Maf ion 
Volusia , 
Orange ' 



Region, 4 



Region ^5 

I — 



Hill sbgrough 3 owa rd 



SarasotA 



Gl^ados 



'Of ther^ET^ducators surveyed,^ response^ were received from 3*5.4 
•individuals i^r ^3 percent, ' Due to' some late returns, 304 responses 
146 percent) were used in the data analysis. 



1)(juta Cotlzttion 



The 



study was accomplished' thf>sugh ,five major steps: \ 

1. 'a project advisory commit tee*t#is selected/ ani^ a meeting -held 

to discuss -the prog and -cons of alternati\A(? ways to assess 
career education ne^ds in Florida. It was decided at the 
meeting to focus on both^student_^d, program needs and to 
collect information whicH would cpmpliment. two ongoing evalua- 
tion efforts in Florida, the Educational Progress in" Careers 
(EPit) and the Carqer Education Implementation Survey. ^ 

2. *^ A draft n6eds assessment survey was ^eyeloped. 

3". ■ The survey w^ critiqued ^i^i^the project advisory-, committee 
and revised. (A sample* ofthe) survey instrument is included 
in the .Appendix, )_ ^ / 

,4.. A sample of Florida educators who are 'knowledgeable about and" 
'involved in career ^^r^cation were elected 'by local career 

t^ducation coordinates. , . ^ 

■a - - r 

5. The needs assessment sugrvey was mailed to this sample of • 
, respondeots.^ A post-caVd annour^cing the* survey preceecfed it. 
The survey was accompanied by a letter *bf support from trie « 
\ - Commissioner of Education in "Florida, '.Ralph D. Turlington. 
A follow-up post .card was sent to non-respondents two ^ weeks 
after j£h€f s^^f^V 5ent requesting their prompt response. 
(Samples of tJ^e letters can be /ound,l?n the ^J^ppendix. ). 



P reparing the jTnstruments for^Ana'lysis ^ , ' ^ 

Completed surveys were reviewed for ambiguous . r.e«|pbnses ^nd, missing 
chita. On "the v^hole /respondents correctly ^foLlowcd 'the instructions 
when completiiig.^'the surveys. In some ceases parts ^^f^tfie survey ,wfere 
complet^ed incorrectly or left-^larfc -for OTie of ti)e fallowing reasons: 

1^ Instead of ranking^ the National Goals ahd^ General- Program 
Activities from 1 to 10, approximately 20- percent of the 
respondents assigned ^multiple 1 ' s , 2*s, etc. to the ten items. 



2. A small percentage, of elementary teachefs' did not rate the 
Actual Attainment for some -bf. th^ student goals because they^ 
did no"6 feel they had. the experience., to **lTiake these judgments^ 

3. Some of the respondents* did ^rtTot fallow the guidqlines fqJC 
placing a minimum percentage of the^ir desired priority 
responses in each rating category of, the 5 poi-jit scale.. Mo?t 
respondents followed the spirit if not . the letter of this , 
request (as>expected) Category- one —lower desired priority 

' - was the le^'st- used. . ' • J ^ * ^* » •> ; . 

— ' , "X^ ' * , 

*4.* About five percent of the respondents did, not coippl^te all 

parts of 'the survey, . ^. ; . 



A^l ambiguous and bl-ariJ^sjrespons^a were/treated as missing data and 
left blank when keypunching the datci. • ^ -.r ' " ' _ 

" Instruments had been designed * for easy keypunching and responses were 
keypunched directly from the instruments rathe*r_ than transferred 
to coding sheets. Four data^cardS were* .used for "each responaent. 

Statistics ' - 

^ ' . • 

Several descriptive sta^tistical methods were used to summarize the 
survey information* For the ranking data, siun of r^nks wer:e calculated 
and used to rank order the items in tTerms pf: t^e ' overall ranks. For - 
the rating, scale data, mean responses were calculated. These means 
wore then used to placfe the items, in rank, order from higher to lower. 

;Moatt I ' ejpoa ^os were also used to .calculate discrepancy scores — th^ 
actual attainment mean subtracted from the^d^sircd priority mean. ^ . 
Moan responses, for actuai^ attainment and desired 'priority were plotted 
on a jr>apli tQ show the relative intercept points' of the desired v ersus - 

' ithe actual status for various student goals. . * 



' *' • ' - . • ■ 

Several limitaticTn^ of^thfe study should influence any consideration 
of the remits. * * ^ * .4^ 

1, . Sampling weaknesses , -The sample of respondents was not drawn 
through a random s^tatqwilde sample. Rather respondents vere 
hand selected 'to "be those most inv^ved in career education. 
The regions of the state to be san4)led v^erfe not Selected 
randomly. Rather, they-were logically selecvted to be 
^ representative of the sta4:e geographically and by size ~» 

of population* 'The ^ize of the sampling unit ibr each regiort ' 
and qrqjap being^ assessed was not precisely adjusted. to be / 
proportional to the size of each level of th^^ population. 
Rather, the size of e4ch sampling; unit was standardised -for 
' small, medium and l^ge regions ,: ^ Because of fhese limitations 

in -the sampling methdL^ology the Results cannot be generalized 
- to the entire stat^ olt^Fiorida. , The results should be viewed 
V. " ' - -as providing indications, of statewide' needs t^^at should be 

verif&d through ' further stud^, ^ The study serves .as a pilot 
tost of ^ needs "assessment mefiidd. The' results of -the pilot 
test can serve- to ' improve the feubsequent^ full sca^le sta^tewidc 
- assessment. 



Subjective infoririation . In. this* study , re^pondepts were asked 
to estimate students' attair^ftle'ht of vacrious career competencies 
-from 0 to 100 percent. In other words subjecftive' rather than 
objective/measures of student .attainment were us.ed. This type 
of perceptual information has limitations because respondents 
have varying levels of knowledge about and standards vfor-. 
fudging actual student attainment. However perceptual informa- 
tion is^a va'lird type of data. It provrdes^ infprmatiofi about 
^'what educators in Florida perceive the criti3H?^eeds, of 
st;udentsflto be. Educators exert tremendous influence on what 
is taught in schools. Both their per<?eptipn^ and any mis- 
perceptions of student ^needs sljbuld be carefully considered 
in planni^^ -future programs, ' ''^fj^ ^ ' ' 

Limited follow-up , '**A"post card follow-up was mailed to all 
non-respondents three weeks after^ the initial mailing. How- 
ever, because of severe time restrictions it was not possible 
to conducj^ a' survey qf a ran domr sample of non- respondents. 
A suf^oy^of non-respondents would have provided a basis for 
determining if the results truly represented the^ viewpoints bf 
the majority ^of Florida**;jeducators, .The return-rate for the 
survey was 53 percent which is slightly lower then average ^ 
Therefore,- the results should be viewed as ihdicators , T'*" 
rather than d^c±3Tations of needs. 



RESaiTS 



4 

The results section is-divided into five part^: ^ (1) national 
student priorj^ties,. (2) state sti^d^nt priorities, (3) national 
program priorities, (4) state program priorities, and (5) perceptions 
of^oecd by different groups. These results are based on responses ^ 
fi;om 304 Florida educators including: , ' ^ ' * ^v;;- 

142 Teachers ^ ' # \ ' 

' 79 Elementary- * " ^ 

'"^^l Juoior High ^ . . 

. . .'32 Senior High " ...» - » 

8^2 Counselors ^ . . * , ^ 

'66 Principals' - * 

l4 Caz^er Education Coordihrators - ^ ' ' • 

3P4 Total Resp<^'ndents " . ' * 




UcutionaZ^ Stv^doMtl VAio^ ^ ^ 



The Desired Pr-iority for students in^ fclorida *o/ the. ten national^ • 
learner goal^ developed by ^he Office of Care^r Education was determined. 
Florida educators ranked the ten goals from 1 '(higher priority) 
to 10, (Jower priority) . The^e ranks were added to form a sum of ranks 
for .each goal. These svunmarized ''raoJ^s .weif'e^^hen used^^ig place the 
qoal-s in"i:ar)k order from higher to lower prioi^ity as .displayed ^ ' ^ 

in Figure 1. - - ' " , 

BcTsic skills and affective o'utcome^ were selected^ as the highest 
ptioritires. The ove'ralT pattern of ranking the outcomes reveals: that 



even in a study focused on ^career education needs, basic academic skills 
emcrqed as tlie number ♦one^priority. Affective priqrities relat^'d to T 
oquippinq students with' good work habits and positive work values 
also emerged as higher priorities. _ * 

The^^noro lon^ range, life long student outcomes, such as productive' 
use of leisure time , con^n;^ing career development aft,er high school, / 
and placement gn^ paid occupations or further educatix>n tended to be 
rated as lower priorities. ^ - . 

In the medium priority range were npre immediate outcomes (jonc^rning 
career awareness, ^Uanning and^preparation skills. . Outcomes such as 
career and self awareness, decision making and job hunting skills, 
occux^ational and. i^Tterpersonal skills, and knowledge of continuing 
education op|x:>rtunities were ranked in the medium pridrity range. 
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Figure 1 . 

Desired Priority oX National Goals -ia Florida 

Rank {1 is hiqhqr* priority) 

^ ^ • ^ ^ ^ ^' " 

1 Basic Academic Skills ; Students are^'competent in the basic 

academic Skills required for aiiaptability in our rapidiy » 
changing society. ** ^ . ' 

• V 

Work Habits . Students are equipped with good work habits. \ 

Wer'k Valuer . Students are equipped^ with a personally meaning- 
ful set of work values that foster in tlie^m k desire to work. 

CctreGr and S^^ .Awareness . Students* are equipped with a 
degree of self understanding and understanding of educational 
caree^©ppof tunitios sufficient for making sound career 
d(3cisi"0> 

DecisioH-making/ Job Hunting /and Job Getting Skills , ^ 
StudeatsVre equipped with career decisToi> making skills, job 
hunting skills, and job getting skills. ■ * 

Occupatibnar and -Interpersonal Skills > Students are equipped ^ 
with jol5 "specific occupational skills and interperson^ft '^lill; 
at a level that wiii. allow them to gain entry into and attafny 
^ degree of success in occupational society . ^ ^ 



Continuing Edu(gation . Students are aware of means ayaiiable - 
to them for continuing and recurrent education • 

3* Placement . Former students are eit-i^er placed' or actively 

seeking placement in a paid occupation or in further ecJucation 
consistent with their current career decisions, • 

^ Continuing Career Development- .^ Students are aware of means. {J^^ 

available to themselves for changing career options — of ^ 
spocietal and personal constraints, impinging on career 

alternatives. , ' ^ ~ f" 

10 Leisure Time , Students are actively seeking to fipd meaning 
and mcaningf uiness through work in productive use of leig^ure 
•time. • ^ \ ^ . 
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. -I' Statz Student ? KAjo)vLtizi 
— * 

Actual Attainment; - - - / * 



Florida educator's were. aske(d ^ to estimate the percent of stnpents 
yvho have attained 50 specific career' educatiojo. competencies by - 
the time they have high school. Actual attainment was rated, on ^ • 
the following* six point ^sca^e : 



Actual Attainment 



1 2. ^ 3 4 ' • 5 , 6 . 

0-9% iO-24% ' 25-49%. 50-74% • .75-89% 90-100% 



Responses were summarized provide mean ratings. We ipeans were 
used 'to^plade-^ the competenci*fe^ in nank Qrder from 1 - high^ attain- 
ment to 5a lower attainment.* The highest ten ranked cbmpeterK:ies 
are ^displ^yed^ in Figure 2. ..JPhe lowest^ teij ^^anked^com^^ • - 

displayed in figure 3. ^ ; ' . ^ ' % ^ 

In the eyes pf Florida educators, students across the state have 
the hi^est attainment* in ^areer awar^ness^ competencies . ,For ^example , 
the greatest proportiW of students (from 50 to 7-5 percent) are able- • 
to perforrj the fc^llowffg skills: 

describe different careers . 
^ ' _ relate information about . thejnselyes to career choibe ' ^ - 
describe how basic skills are used in eareers 
•--;-^find^ career information , 

understand that many different careers exist 

- understand that career preparation involves several stages. 
, - understand hdw careers con tr,ibute to society • 

In 'the eyes of Florida educators, students have the lowest, attain- 
ment integrating their personal, social,* and career goals into a 
long range life plan. For e:xainple , fewer students (from 15 to 50 
percent) tare' able to perform th^ following skills: 
w. . • . " ^ # 

• > ^understand how the environment influences tfieir 6\*fn development 
relate career roles"^ to potential life styles - v ' 

^ - understand the 'different life roles they win perform 

- ' use in-depth self-knowledge to set career goals 

-J understand that technology may change their, work and life style 
identify factors, that affect job success . ' , ^ 



"^en Highest Attained Student Competencies 

Rank Item ^ Mean * 

1 32.. Stu^i^nts can -describe careers in 'terms of: 4.49 

. worJ^-Xtesponsibilities , wo^rk envirohment ( 
(job irtarlce't, entry requirements, hours, • 
' - ' * locatio^n, etc.), work relations!>ips , and - ^ 

work ^6utcomes (salary — entry to highest,^ ^ * I ' 

opportuniti^es for advancement, contribu- / 
tion to society ;}etc„) . ' 

2 ,34. Students cah relate information abo;iit their 4.22 , , ; 



interests, aptitudes ,* achievements ^ and > 
' ( ^ limitations ta career choice* 

3 9. Students are^ able* to work independently 4.10 

withcJlit constant supervision.-' r, » ^ • 



4 1. Students can ident»Lfy ways in which re^di|jg, 4.061 

^ language arts, mathematics, and other 

' ^ basic^ subject "area skills are used in - 

careers;. . ,* • , * 

/ 



5 40, Students are placed in further education 3.93 
consistent with their current careet 
' decisions. - , ' ' r---^ ^ 



2, Students can find and use varied sources of 3.93' 
information ^o research careers (e.g.^ people, 
* library resourC;es, the telephone directory/ - , . 
etc.) ^ " ' \ " 

30"; Students, understand the variety and/ complexity 3.91 
of carders in the, wprld of work* 

8 8. Students^ are able to follow directions : * ^^3.91 

accurately. 

9 .36. Students understand that "pajreer" involves 3,75 

progressive stages of- preparation. m 
I— t * , 

10 10, ^Students understand how careers contribute, . ^-^^ 
to society. 



* Actual Attainment: 1 2, 3- 4^' 5'* 6^ 

0-9% 10-24%- E5-49% 50-74% 75-89% 90-100% 



ERLC ^ ' , 
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* . . Figure 3 , / , , 

"^^Ten Lowest Attained Student Competencies 

Rank * Item ^ - Mean 

41 .22. Given a task to perform/^ students c^n identify 3*04 

objectives, describe what resources are needed 
to implement the objectives, outline steps of 
action, perform the steps ,#;and evaluate the 
action. 

42 ^26. Students can identify factors that affect' . 3.02 
^ job success, advancement, and mobility. 

, 43 ^ 29. Students bnd^rstand that bow they view ^'^^^ 
themselves — self concept--influenees their ^ 
ability to succeed.' 



44 



39.:. St^^3ents^ a,re place'd in paid. Qcaupat^ions ^on?..^. -^.2,^i4^-p- 
sistent with their current career decisions. 



45 45. Students realize thatT changes , in technology , 2.79 
^* will affect their work and- life style. ' 



46l 



'4*1. |i5tudents are actively keeking placement in'- ^2.77 
^ parld' o<5eupation 'or in further'education . 



47 2S. ;Students val^re the importance of knowing ' 12.75 

[themselves and- setting career goals based on 
'self -knowledge . ^ ' ' - 

48 27. Students understari^j^nd use the concept of ^2.73 

role (e.g., family role, occupational' role , 
citizen role, and leisure role) . 

49 35; Students can relate potentictl career 'roles 2.61 

to their life style 'and personal economics. 

' '47. S*tudents understand-hbv environmental jforces 2.55 

influefibe* their development {e.g., their 
' ' family's expectations, their peer group, . 

predominant values of their culture, etc.) 

* Actual Attainment: 1,2 3 4 5 ' . 6^ 

0-9% 10-24^ 25^49% 50-74% 75-89% ' 90-100% 



r ERIC u ' ^ 
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•Desired Priority 



Florida educators were asked to^ rate the relative priority of 
meeting each compej:ency for students in their district; or school, 
r^sired priority was rated. on a five point scale: 

t'^ ' Desired Priority' 

■ liOwer . ' Medium / - ^' Richer 




V;heJi rating the priority of the comptencies respondents were asked fo 
^try-' to di^vide the 50 compe'tencies equally among the .five priority 
ratings. It ^houfd be noted that all 50 competencies are important. 
Rcs|X)ndentsJ wjte asked tO- make distinctions between higher ai^ lower 
pripjiities — ^Sbese-are^sometimes fine distinctions/ Rating a competency 
lower. In priority does not mean that it is unimportant, only, that it is 
less important than others. Responses were summarized t6 provide mean 
ratings which were^ subsequently, placed in re^nk brder from 1,^- higher,, 
priority to 50 - lov^er- priority. The highest ten ranked ^nd lowest 
ton ranked competencies are displayed in Figures 4 and 5. , - 

The ^ highest priority specific competencies spanned several areas' 
including work, habits / ^areer and self awareness and basic skills. 
The hiqhfcst {priority work habits were_for students to be able to: 

accept responsibility , ' , , 

- ^ be ,fl(^xible and tolerant. " _. I ' ^ 

stay with a task ^ " . ' " ' 

work independently - ' ' ' ^ " 

The higher priority competencies related ^to career * and self -awareness " 
were for students ,to be able to : ' ^ ' ' 

relate self infolnnation to careers ' ^ p 

- * understand how careers cpntribute to society . 4 

understand how self concept influences success v 

The higher priority competencies related to basic»fekill$ were for 
students to be' able to: 

use information resources research careers 
identify hon^ basic skills are- used in careers 
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"Figure 4 

'Ten* Highest Priority Student Competencies 



Rank 
1 



4 



* 7 



10 



Item 



5. Students, recognize the sfesponsibilities 
iTivolved.dn accepting a job/task. ', , 

34. Students can relate information about- their 
interests, aptitudes, achievements, e^nd \ 
limitations to career choice. 

2^ Students can find and use varied sources of 
informat;ion to. research careers (e.g., peoplo , 
librar^y resources, the telephone direcjtory, 
•etc. ) . . , 

^ ' ' ^' • '■ • 

7. . students are^ flexible and tolerant xn ad3ust- 
ing to new and unanticipate(^ situ_ations. 

6. Students stay with a task until it is 
completed. 

38. Students recognize education asja primary 
means for achieving life goals ^ 

1. -Students can identify ways in wh\c^ reading, 
language arts, mathematics, ahd dther basic ' 
[' subject area skills are used >fi careers, 

W ' ^ ' i 

10. Students understand hw careers contril:;>ute 

to sociiety. 

29. Students understand that how they view 

themselves — self concept — influences their 
* ability to succeed, ^ ^ 

9. - Students 'are able tq'work independently 
without constant supervision. ^ 



Mean * 
4.20 

4 JL9 



4.15 



3.9|. 
3.95 
3.89 

3,86 

) . 

3.86. 

Ii 

< 

3.80 



I. 



* Desired Priority: 



I^ower ffjt 
1 2 



Medium 
3 



Higher 
5 



24 
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Figure 5 ^ ^ . 

Ten Lowest Priority Student Competencies, 



Rank 



41 



42 



. 'Item . , * ^ 

'S.tudents can relate potential career i*oles^ 
to their lite style ar^^^ersonal* economics. 



35, 



50. Students' can evaluate Wie pros and cons of 
.alternative pers^p^l career 'choices in^a. 
rapidly changing society. 



43 



44 



27. gtudent5 uifiderstand and use the cfoncept df - . 
role (e.g.*) ^family ' rol^,^ occupational role, 
citizen role, and leisjire role),* 

46. Students understand and ^ccept their own 

uniqueness and realize that they already hfave 
and will conti*nue' to,6b^nge. ^ . 



43 21 .* ''Students have'gainfed experience in^work' 

^ related roles and ^^ettings . 

46 ' 44. Students ^an identify productive ways to 
' ' use their leisure time. » 

47 '15. Students are able to identify, gather, and 

apply information toward careeo: decision^. 

48 25. Students can identify experiences that use 

/ interpersonal skills. 

49 20* Students^-can perform in-depth skills for 

entry into relevant occupation (s) ♦ 

50 19. Students can perform basid entry level 

occupational tasks on a preparatory" level-: 



* Desirqd Priority: 



Lower 
1 



Medium 



Higher 
5 



25 



♦ The lowest .priority , specific competencies con^rern^'occnnational ' 
skills and the more sophi «;t icato'd care^er planning skills '^For^ Example, 
<uuonq the lower rated priorities for stutjetits were the following ^ • 
occupational skills : , * • ^ . 

- ' ^perform entry level ^'^occupational tasks 

- , perform; in-depth occupational tasks, , ^ ^ * 

exp(*^riehce work related roles and 'settings 

. ■ . ' - f 

Amonc/ the more advanced career planning skills rated as lower in 

priority were students' ability to; 

^ -I * 

cJpply information toward career decisions 
. - understand concept pf role 

- ^ evaluate pros' and cons of alternative* careers 

relate .careers to potential life styles * ^ . ] • 

Quadrant Mqthod for Determining' Needs ' * ' » . , 

A qraph Wc^s lised to plot the mean ratinq for the actual ^ 
attainment and' the. mean rating for desired priority of each"' 
competency. On a graph, these two ratings form one point , or 
\ntercQpt. In other .words, a competency may be rated 3\8 on 
actual attainment and' 4^8 on desired priority. These two pieces 
of information jcan^ be plotted on a graph as illustrated below. 



5.0 



4.0 



3.0 



3,8 Actual 
4.8 Desired 



4.0 5.0 

\ -DesirejJ - 

The overall average or grand mean o^actual attainment -and the grand 
moan of desired priority was used -to divide the graph into^ fdur 
quadrants, each identifying one of four levels of^program need 
an 5;hown in Figure 6.'* 

'Those cdmpetencies. which fall into" ^u&dtant 1 are .the most critical 
need areas. An educational competency /becomes a need when^attainment 
by>>WJdcnts is low and, at the same time, it is perceived as a high 
priority for students to attain, in other wofds, a need is measured - 
by two components: actual attainment and desired priority. Those 'two 
coi^ononts'can fluctuate from higher to lower for any given competency. 
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Figure 6 * 

* Quadrant Methc^d for Determining Level of Needl 



5- 



U 

C 
<D 



O 
< 



3 .40 



V 



Quadrant *4:, 'Lower PrroiJity 
Successful Program 


■ " - ^ 

Quadraht 3: Higher. Priority > 
* "* < 
'Successful Pro^raiQ 


-Belojw avei^age priority 
Above average ^attainments 

(These are lower priority 
goals which are bejj^g jmet 
*a^dequ^tely by current^ 
programs . ) . 


^ove average .priority ^ ' - 
Above average attainment 

(These are higher prioriiy-^oals 
, which are being met adequately by » 
cQrrent programs,) 

k 


^ Quadrant 2 : 
Moderate to .Low Need 


Quadrant 1 : 
Critical Need ' t 


Below aver^i^'^'ps^p^itY/.^^ 
•Below aver^g/a attainment. 

(These-* are lower priori ty^ 
goals which are not^beTng.^, 
met ad^uately^y current.;^- 
prpgrams*) . 


• » * "* 
- Above average priority ^ ' ' 
* Below, average attainment 

V (Thfisse are higKer priorjJty goals. 
J (^hicn are not being ine(t ^equately 
" b^ current programs. )/ 



1- 

.Lower 



K 



.5 

Higher 



Bes'ired Priority 



t 
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m 
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' In^Figure 7rthe Sp' student career education competencies are 
jyiotted^ on 'a graph. The graph >ias been divided into the four qUadrants ^ 
^described abov^ . . Some guidelines for interpreting the- graph are' 
-highlighted below; ' * » * , . ^ " . , 

1. The^ item ntimbers for each competency have been plotted and . ^ 
circled. To' determine the content for each item, refer ' 
: to the following* section which lists the competencies, contained ^ 
■ . in each quadrant by^item nOmber. - . . . ^ 



2/ The cizraled numbers closer ^ the right hand side of the page 
are higher priori^y-»^thosG Closer' to left hand side ^'r-e lower- 
priority.* ^ ^ ^ - ' ' 

3. The circled^umbers cl'bser to the top of the page are higher 
priority- — those ci^ser- to the b6ttom are lower priority. * 

4. The circled- numbers which fall closer to the intersection of 
the four quadrants are more borderlineT-^those* which fall closer 
to the edges of the quadrants are more distinctly higher or 
lower needs. ' 



A discrepancy' score, has al^o been calculated Tor each competency/ 
Discrepancy scores ^ere computed by subtisacting the actual attainment 
mean from the desired priority ml^n. The amount of differ.ence .between 
these two- ratings indicates the gap between' what is and what should bo. 

Dis^jrepancy ^scores provide a .rough indi<j:ation of the magnitude 
of need — the larger , the score, the greater the need. However, the 
r>cores should iJljLiiiterpreted carefully and only "in combination with 
, the quadrant iiTformation. A discirepayicy score is only meaningful** 
, if the relative importan^ce of the competency is also known', A listing 
of the com|ietencies , their item number J and their discrepancy score 
.by ^ch of the _jf our. quadrants is presented .below. 



Quadrant It. Critical Needs : ( Lower Attainment Higher P^-iority 



piscre'pancy 
Score' ^ 

:85 



S3 



68 



56 



47'. 



.11 



• ' Compe1:ency v 

5. . Students recognize the^^rer^ponsibilities involved v 
in accepting a job/iiask.' • ' ' 

29. Students understan<d**hat how they view themselves — 0t 
self concept — influences their ^ability to succeed. 

28. Students value the^ importa ice*^W, kpowing th^mselvefe ^ 
and setting career go'als based on self-knowledge.^^ 

39 w Studerfts ^ are placed in paij occupations consistent 
- with th^ir current career iejb is ions. 



16* Stu^en^ts^are able to i^ientify and^ consider alter- 
natives when making career related decisions* 

12. Students view career roleg^ inclfependent of sex * ^ 
stereotypes • 
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Figure 7 * 
Four Levels Qf Student ,Needs 
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■ Higher Pricfrity ^ • 
Successful' Program . 
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(j) Detired Priority^ 



2 



Moderate Weed 



1 



Critical Need ' 



. '2.5 

• :v., 

^^^^ 



3-.0 



3.5 . 



TV 



"7 % 



Desired Priority ' * ft 

29-, 



Quadrant 2:" Moderate to Low Needs. ; Lower Atta'inment/LoWqr Priority 



••'A 



\ 
^ It- 



ft 



Discrepancy „ * _ ' ' ' ' 

Score , . ' . . Compe-tendy ^ « • , . 

.56 47. Students understand how environmental forces in- 

inJluence\th'eir development (e-g., their family's / 
' '^/expectations, their peer group, /predominant values ^ 

] of their- culture,, eyrr) . - . ^ ' ^ 

^ ,54 41. Stud^ents are actively^ seeking plficement in a paid , 

o€?aupation or in further education, 

.49 35. ^ Students can relate potejntial^career rol^s to thfeir 

4^ life style and personal economics, 

.42 45: Students .^ea^ize that changes in tjechaology vail 

affect their work and life style. , 

.31 27. Students understand and use the concept of role 

(e .g, , i family role, occupational role^ citizen 
role, and leisure role) , 

.29 49. Student^ can apply information about the supply. 

and demand for-occupations to career options. - • 

^ ' .27 ■ v22. Given a task taf perform, studenlis can identify 

^ 'objectives, desdribe.what resources' are needed to ^ 

implement the objectives, outline "steps of action-, 
^ • • ' perform th^ steps, and evaluate the action. - 

.12 26. Students can identify factors 'that affect job 

H success, advancement, and, moBility. '* 

.11-.. , 37p §tvidents can desct^ibe -alternative way^ to continue 

"X ' ' ' their education ^after high school, ;(e .g. , 4-year college , 

^ ''X ^ 2-year college, on'the joE> training^, trade or technricar | 

'■^'.f -institute, military ^st^rvace, etoj. ^ , ' 

' ■ ■• :-\ 

J .06 .13.*' Students view. career role? independent of racial 

. ' • \1 " stelreQtypes. • ^ * 

^ ' . ' ^ . 7 - - / . ' ' ' 

^QG ,43. S^tudents reco.gnize non-occtpati^onal means of 



• erJc • > 



acquiring wealth* (te .g. ; 'i^nvestments , avocations, etc.) 

.14 ' 50. .Students, can evaluate .-.the *-firos and corts of alternative^ 
personal carG.er (?hB:^ces"in a rapidly changing society, 

^.17 31. Stl^dellts' recognize that occupatipns tend to cluster 

in several way^.'. . ' ' 



,30 



QuadranKvS^ continued * . t ^ ' , 

* ' * .« 

Disfcrepancy * ' ^ " *' 

Score ^ 'Competency ^ . 

-•20 44. Students can identify productive ways to use their 

, , leisure time. 

-.25' - 21. Students have gained experience in work related J 

roles and settings. , ' ^ 

♦ *' 

-.39 20. Students .<5^an- perform in-depth Skills for entry 

into' relevant occupation (s) • i 



/uadrant 3*: Higher Priority Successful Prbgranis ; Hi^er Attainmenfe/ ^ 
Highe,r Priority 



Discrepancy 

Score '"^ Competency 

-.78 32. Students can describe careers in terms *of : work 

^ ^ responsibilities, work environment (job market, *^ 

entry requirements, hours, location, etc.), ^^rk 
relationships, and work outcomes , {salary-^entry to 
^lighest, opportunities for advancement, contribu- 
^ . tion to society, etc), ' ' 

.55 .7. Students are flexible, ^d tolejrant in adjusting _ 

to new and unanticipated situations. 

-.48 8. Students are -cible to* follow directions accurately. 

.43 38. Students recognize education-as a primary , means fq|r ^ 

' ' ' achieving life goals. ^ * , f 

-.40 __ Students- are able to work independently without '^'^ 

' bonstant supervision. * / . . , ' 

.35 6» » Students stay with a task, until it is , completed . 

.28 11. Students recognize the^^social and economic benefits of 

working ^and understanding the consequences of not work 

^.22 » 2. Students can find and ojse varied jsources of ■ in forma 

tion to research careers (e.g., people, library 
resojjrces, the telephone directory, etc.) 

-.20 . 1. Students can identify wAys in which reading^ languc^ge 
, arts, mathematics, and other basic subject area 
skills^.are used* ±n pareers* ' 

. -.17 40. Students are placed in further education consistent — 

• with their current* career decisions • ^ ^ 



\ 



Quadrant, 3, continued * ^ f 

' • - . . ^ ' ' ^ 

biscrepaacy _ ' - ^ - " 

Score ' Competency 

.15 ' ' 33. Students recognize that different car^^s need 
^ different kinds of e<iucational prepaii^tion, 

-.13 ^ ' 18. Students can descr^ibe the personal 'qualities that 
employers consider most important when hairing 
*• f employees, ^ ' ^ * 

-.12. '3. Students complete assignments on time. 

.11 10. Students understand how careers contribute to society. 

-.06 . 4. Students'can dress' and groom- themselves '"approi^ri a tialy 

for, a job role . . _ , 

.05 ' 48. .^Students can identify cojaditibns which'may prevent 

^ them from pursuing tentative care'er choices and ways 

of overcoming such obstacles. 

-.03 34. St*udents-can relate information about their interests', 

aptitudes,' achievements, and li^nitations to career 
/ choice. . ! , - 

.01 V 36. Students understand that ''career" involVes progres- 

sive stages of preparation. , - 

^ -.01 ' 42. -Students cafi identify ways that learning occurs 
both in)^nd out of scKool. 



Quadrant 4; Lower Priority Successful Programs : Higher Attainment/ 
Lower Priority \ ' - ^ . ^ 



-.90^ . L9 ..^Students can perform ba^ic ei^tr^ level occupational 
^ . . ' '4 tasks on^a preparatory level. * . . 

-,.00 Students are able to identify, gather," and apply 

^ ^'tvU' information toward 'career decisions. , 

-.85 *25,. " Student^ can identify experiences that use intcr- 

* >' <^ persbnai .skills. 

». -<'!.' ^ i , f i 

'V ' * ' . c 

30. Stiitjents understand the variety ar^d complexity ot 
^Ccireers in the* world of work. 

46.^^^^Student^' understand and accept their own uniqueness 
^'anh realize that they already have and will continue 
• %ito change. < . . . 

-.2^ ' ' r4. students are able to relate their. goals*^to the^ 
. " p/o^ess of making career "decisions 

^ -'^ M ' ' \ 



-.06 ' 17. St;Vderfts^'1knM^giow to hunt for jobs. 




, The Need fol" Improvement of ten* general prog3;;am (activities for 
career educatipli were r^j||K3d'by respondents from ^refeter to lesser 
need, -These responses were* summarized and* are placed in rank order^ 
in Figure 8, „ ' ^ ' 



* '^ Figure 8 

\ fo^ 




Need fov Improvement of General Program Aotivfties 

Rank (1 is thq greater riee^d^/^ , 

1 Infusion of career education ^ 

2 • Coipprehensive ;rare^r guidance' 

*3 In-service in career education for education per^lRnel 

4 Collaborative relationship with the work community^ 

5 Unpaid work'. experiences for students* f 

6 Local career 'education plans 

7 Instructional materials and supplies for career education 

« 

8 . Institutes on career education for the community 

9 . Needs asses<?ment and evaluation for career educatiorv 
10 Specialized per§.orthel for career education , 



The Nood fpr Imjprovement of 50 specific program- activities was 
-also fated by Florida educators. Respondeirts were asked* to rate the 
relative need for 'expanding/improving each program activity in ^their 
district or school on a five j5oint scale; 

/Lbwer ^ * ' Mediub ' \ Higher 

- . 1 2 a ' 4 \ 5^ 

f , \ ^ ' 

Moa\i rosix>nses were calculated and used €b place tn^ activities in 
r.ink order from greater , to lesser level o£ need. Tn^'se results are 
summarized in Figures 9 through 13, , , 
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Rank 
1 



10 



Figure, 9 

Highei: Priority Program Needs 

* Item ' 

2^ lategrate career education into general 
-education subjects '(e.g,,- language arts; 
mathematics^ social - studies) • , 



Mean * 
4.05% 



9. 



;lo, 



v. 



20, 



29, 



Provide special career guidance' for s^tudents 
with negative attitudes toward work, school, 
and/or themselves. 

Provide some caireer counseling to 
^11 students. ^, 

^* 

Provide special career guidance for 
students with special deeds'" (e-g. , ^ ^ 
handicapped, minoriJ:y, bilingual, 
or, disadvantaged) . 

Provide units on career education 
(e.g., job hunting skills) within 
existing courses. 

Provide unpaid on the job career 
exploration for students. 



3,87 



3.78 



3.71 



Provide in-service in -infusion _ 
strategies for career education. \ 

Coor-ainpite student care^ education| ^ 
experien<?|"^cross grades. 

Pr^^^l^ in-service in career guidance 
and' fetiungeling strategies. 

develop a well rounded and valid interest 
and aptitude testing program fbr ass^isfeing 
students in selecting a career. 



3.58 

3.56 
3.55 



3.48 

-r , 

3.48- 
3.48 



* Need for Jmj^fpveirtent 




Lower 
1 



Medium 

3 



Higher^ 
5 




34 
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Figure 10 

^ _ ' Medium High Priority Program Needs ' _ ^ 

Rank ' - Ite^m ' Mean * ^ ■ ^ , 



^11 6. Promote^preservice teacher training 3,39 

— in career educatipn. ' 

12 ^ ,31. Provide in-service in curriculvim materials 3.38 
for career education. 

IJ" . IG. Locate and use individ vials in business/ ' 3t29 
labor/industry /professional government 
as guest speakers in the instructional 
\ * ^ M ^ program. 

14 19. Provide community field trips'" _ 3.29 ^ 

for students. ^ ^ 4 ' 

15 23. Award^'educational credits for learning 3.28 

and work* experience that takes place 
putside school . , ' * * 

16 50. Evaluate' the impact of local programs^ • 3.27 

17 47. Develop valid and reliable instruments 3.27 

for evaluating students career 
developmfent . * 

18 ^ 46. Co nduct^^. formal asse&sfil^^^^^ s^Jident 3.26 " 

and program needs for pl^^^^g locai'^ 
, * careelr education prog^m^f' 

^19 21. Provide simulate^ work experiences 3.25 

in the schopl. 

f, 20 28. 'Provide in-service in career * 3.25 

educ^ation concepts. ^ 



Nood for Improvement: ^ Lower Medium Higher 

^ -^ .1-2 3 4 5 



Q ^ — '35 

ERIC . • . • 
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FigurQ 11 
Medium Priority Program Needs 



Hank ' Item 



2] » 24.*. Provide support services, such as^ 

- transportation, so that all students, 

_ including the handicapped, can participate 

in learning activities outside the school . 



3.24'. 



22 



23 



24 



25 



26 



35. 



36. 



22, 



48. 



33, 



Inform the public about the schools ' -career 
education activities- via meetings, mass 
media, and/or bulletins. ""^ 

Inform parents, board members and community 
leaders about the genlral concept^ of ^ 
career education. * 

Provide opportunities for students to 
follow workers around*on a job^to see 
what they do . ^ ^ 

Develop practical, step by step ^guidelines 
for evaluating career education programs. 

'Provide in-service in community 
resources for career edOcation. 



3.24 



3.24 



3.23 



3.18 



3.17 



27 



28 



45. Adopt a formaj., wiritten, comprehensive ^ * 3.14 
policy for career education. , 
m ^ . ' / 

42. Establish or upgrade a. central facilit^ 3.10 
for career information in "each school. ^ % 



29 11., Provide student placement . services . ' 3.08 

30 14, Give parents assistance, either 3.08 

indifi^ually'or in grbups, in providing, 
career guidance for their children. 



* N'eod for Improvement: 



Lower * _ Medium 
1 .2 3 



Higher 
5 



36 
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. Figure a2 
Medium Low Priority Program H^eedS 



Rank Item ' Mean * 

'il 1. Integrate career education into* 3»02 

vocational education. * - 

' ' ' ' i# 

J2 ' 43. Establish a career education resource center 3.01 

1' ^ servfng both students and 'the general 

public in each district. , ^ 

33 37. Establish a community career education^ 3.00 

council to facilitate schodl-community 
interaction, ^ 

34 34. Identify qualified ^taf f ''to conduct career 2.9^9 

education in-service . - ' 

V':> ' 25. T<^cntrlfy individuals in the school to serve 2.98 

as resources- in cariser education. ' * « 

-^6 32. Provide in-service in evaluation * 2.98 

techniques for career"education. 

'37^^- 49. Find out about and use or adapt existing . 2.97 
instruments to evaluate career education* 

38 39. Develop special career education ^ 2.95 
— " materials locally. 

39 44. Develop in-service education materials "^2.93 

in career education. 

40 17. Involve individuals from business/labor/ . 2.92 
_ , ^ ' industry/professional/government in " 

educational policy making. ' 



* 'Noed for fmprpvcme'hC^r"' '"^'"156^6^^ " M*^lrum^"'-''"7^'Higher 

\ *l,2'*a '4- 5 



37 
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Figure 13 
Lp.we'r Priority Program Needs 



Rank 



41 



42 



4 \ 



45 



.46 



47 



48 



49 



50 



i ^ Item ^ . ' 

1- ■ 'v .. ; 

13. Collect informatibn from eployers 
\ . concerning graduates' job perfofmance< 

Find out about and obtain exemplary 
.published career education materials 
from outside sources • ^ 

P;rpvide training tor local career 
oducatiori coordinators, 

IQ. Provide incentives for pai^ticipation 
by the prdvate sector. 



41. Take steps to remove racial bias , from - 
career educatipn materials. 

v ' » t 

40. Talte steps to remove sex. stereotyping 

of careers from curricu^^um materials. , 

12. Condtict foliow-up studies of 
recent graduates. 

26. .Employ individually in the district 9ffice 
specifically for cifc^eer* education . - 

^4. Provide career education separate from 
^ the scho61^ curriculum (e -g career 
fair sponsored by local indiastry) . 

8. Provide special- career guidance 
for females . 



Mean * 



-2 . 86 ' 



2-. 86 . 



2.84 



2.82 



2.74 



2.70 



2.66 



2.57 



2.30 



* Need' for Improvement: .Lower . Medipm 

■ . • 1 2^ 3 



Higher ' , 
4 5 



3B ' 



Tlio put torn of ranking the program needs fromjiighcr to lower 
nond for improvo5nent can be summarized as follows 

Higher Priority ^ 
• • 

j - A higher priority^ area which continues to need \m|>rovement is 
• the infusion of career edii^ation into general' education subjects. 
This ^ should alsp include units' on career education wiwin 
existing cpurses in-service for teachers, and coordina^dn 
.across grade levels. ^ _ ^ '^<^ 



Another higher priority prpgram area is comprehensive caree 
quidan^:o services. To be effective, this should include — ' 
special counseling for students with negative attitudes, s_pm^^" ' 
counseling for all students, counseling for students with s^peci^l^;^ 
needs, and improved interest and aptitude testing, programs . . . , 

Modorato Priorities ^ , 

^' ^ . . * 

^ The .second ten pW^riti^ focus primarily on providing experiential 

learning for^ students, evaluating career education programs, 
and providing more pre-seryice and in-service education in 
career education.^ ~ ^ ■ , ' * 

The 1:hird ten prfl-oirities^ focus primarily on "involving- parents 
and the general public in capeer Education and adppting formal 
.^areor education plans. - ^ 

The fourth ^ten priorities focus on developing career^ education ^ 
currioulum "materials, using expert career educat-ion persdnticl, 
and providing career education for ^the broader community. 

Lower .Priorities 




The lower ten priorities concern conducting i^tudent follow- 
ups, employing expert career education "P^^^^x^finel/ and facilitating 
sex and race^ fairness in curriculum materials and career guidance. 

It should be noted that the lower priority ratings do not necessarily 
mean that these .areas are less important. It means only that tTiey. are * 
not as much in^ need of improvement as other program areas according 
to the perceptions of Florida educators'. 
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Requests for Special Assistance 



The program need areas most requested for special assistanpe 
yK^<^> * - from the Florida«^tate Department of- education were: 

■ ' . 

*- ^tem Frequency of > Topic 

^ Request . ' . * ^ 



;4 '2 ' . ' 66 * Infusion of caree^i" education into 

' ^ ^ » * general education 



29 . - 48 



In-sarvice in ififusiqj^. strategies 



* ' • 31- * ^ 45 In-service in .career education 

Vu curriculum materials 



40 PromotfiQn of pre-service teacher 

training in career education 



15 41 . Interest and aptitude testing programs 



' ?vi(izptyLOY\& oj Meed bt/ VA.^ivity\t G^oup6 . . 
- . ^ 

- ■ ^ ^ . . . • ; , . ■ ^ 

. .!r. , * This section analyzes^ differences ip the perceptions of .need 

among Florida educators* Even in a relatively Homo^enious gYoup^ • 
y^,' such as educators , "there 'are pronounoed differences of opjLnion, This 

section des'cribes the patterns of differences among teachers, counselors, 
^'princip^ls , and career education coordinators, » 



I- 



^ 



Rank L - 10 Higher need ' ^ 



Differences in Perception of Program *Needs - r ^ • < 

•y ■ . • 

The 50 program, neecf statements were placed* in rank order, according, 
to' their nee'd for inprovement rating ^by ea<#f group. Since /^there are 
50 items they can be divided into, fiv,e catdgori^s ^ . 

Rank 11 - 20 Mecjium high need V; ^ ,/ ' . ' , 

Rank 21 - 30 Mediiiiji need . a ^ - v ' 4 

Rank 31-40 Mediijjn low n^ed * 

. ,Rank 41-50 . Lower need . ■ * ' " ^ 

Figure 14 shows how th^j program needs we]^ ranked by each gxoup. 

An examinatfion of Figure 14.- reveals that there is con^ide^reible 
acjreement *among the four groups concerning their perception* of t;he 
highest needs and the lowest needs'. 'There is more di^fference of opinion 
in the middle range. For example, all four groups rated ^'integrating 
career (edypH^tion into general education subjects'* ' as .the number one - 
'need. The text which follows highlights spm^ of the greatest differences 
in .need perception among the group. % * 

- ^ , ' . ' •* « 

- • • . ^ 40 



TV 
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Figure 14 



/ -Di'f fei;ences ±n ^ferqept/4rons of "Progrcun Needs 
' ^ ' Among Groiaps>^f^ Educators ' 

• . ' ^ ' ' f% . \. ~ . 

Raftk Teachifefe^^ Coun^lors '^>^incipals 



Higher 



1- 

2 

•!^, 
. 4 
5* 
6 
7 

10 



2 * 

9 . 

10 
20 . 
, 5 
^3 
*31 
29 - 
19 



29 
30 
15. 

7 
2b 

5 



2 * 

9 
10 

7 
30 

3r 

3 ' 
15 
48 
29 



Career 
Coordinators 
(N = 1^ 

- 2 *. 
10 

.29 • ' 
4(j 

. 5, ~ 

30 . 1 
. 6 

' 28 

3 ^ 







11 


33 • 


. 22 ^ 

6 * ^ 


47 


23. 


Nkidium 




12 


6'" 


20 - 


20 ' 


High 




13 


^ 23 • 


. ' 24 


45 » 




Needs ' ^ 




14 


' 15, 


'50 


4& 






15 


' 16 


23 


50 


7 






16 . 


30,. 


16 . 


6 


V "47 






17 • 


/ • 55' - 


42 , 


46 


50 . 






18 


. 36 


31 * * 


35 


26 






19 


' ^ hi: 


• » 28- 


i9 


21 * 






20 


. 22. 


' 36_ 


2i- 


* 48 ' 






•21 


21 


— ■ 

21 ^ , 


''•24, 


;35' ; 


f^bdium 


22 


14 - 


* ' 19 ' ' 


, 16 ;^ 


' 16 


Needs 




' 23 


46 


47 


34- 


36 ^ 






24 


. ^ • 1 


48 ' 


32 ^ " 


^ 18 • 






25^ 


Ai ' 


35' , ^ — 


36 


37 ^ 






26 


^ 24 


46^ ^ 


25 


31 






27 




33 


\ 5 


11 




f 


28 




^ 14 ' . 


42 ' 


- i24 






29 




•45 • 


23^". 


% 22 ' .. 






30 


39' 


49 \ • 


43' ' 



Wedium 
Low . 
Meedi 



^31 
3a^. . ' 
33 

-36 t 
57 . 
38 

40 



43 

45 

42 

34 

48 

44* 

25 

49^ 

32 

27 



17 
^32. 
38 
18 
25 
11 
43 

X 
34 
44. 



'33 
19 



'14 • 
%4 ^ 

17 
13 
27 
42 



LOWG 
' NGGd5? 



41 

42 

43 
^44^ 
-45. 

46" 

47 
^8 ' 

59 

50 



13 

.t 

41 
'12 
18, 

. 26 • 
8 



37 
27 
41 
40 
35 
13 

26 



14 ^ 

22/ 
3f2 
27 
If" 
41 
26 
40 
.4 * 
8 



12 
39 
41 
•40 

..1 
32 

8 
38 



% Item nuTnb(^rs are -used to identify V( 
' -^suVvcy^instrument -in the Appfenj^lx. 



ch pragrAm need, 
tifte full item. 

'41 • 



Refer to the 



Teachers rate in-service in-<<using. cOinmurtity resources as a hi^h 
need than the other groups/'*' ^- * ^ . . , 

^ '* • » ' / ' 

Principals perceived the need for qualified staff, to conduct ^ 
^rcer _educettioYi in-service as higher than. the other groups,. 

Counselors perceive establishing a comhuniM career edu'ca'tion 
council as a "lower need i:han other groups 7 

. — > - . ^- 

Counselors rate the need td^'upgrade career- Information* resource' 
Centers higher than other groups. • ; 

Teachers rate the need for a^ loc^i career education plan lx)wer 

thart* other groups, " , ^ * . 

^f. * / . ^ ^ 

Career cobrdin* tors rate career 'education needs assessment 
as a higher need than other groups, " ^ 

oTeachers perceive providing student placement Services as a 
^n)^dium high need while counselots" and principals irate it ^ 
medium low. * . 

Principals rate job shadowing as a^ lower fieed while teachers * 
and counselors rate it medium high. 

Principals rate parent training in care^ guidancis, as a lower 
-need Which teachefs and c^junselors rate \t iinediumV 



Career coordinators rate 'the employment of 'district level 
personnel specifically fo;: career education as a medi/um high 
need whi]^' other groups rate .it low. 

Career coordinators perceive inservice in career education 
concepts as a high n»fed, other groups rate it medium to , 
medium high, . ^ . ' . ' 

Ca^^r; coordinators rate in-service in evaluation techniques 
as a^lower need then the other groups.* \ 



Pjfincipals rate the njM^ for |^p*by*step 



evaluate career educaTlon higher than other groups. 



guidelines .ta 



' . ^ • • . NEXT STEPS 

« • > 

• This study provides insightful and usfeful informatian about the 
perceptib'ps of critical career education needs l^y Florida educators. 
^Some guidelines for using the knowleSge gainfec? from this effort to/ 
the fullest extent are offered in this-section / Some recommended 
next steps are : ' ^ 

1. Sh^e' highlights of the results -of the ati^dy with educators* 
involved in careeV education across the state. 

2. Organize task forced to develop action plans for meeting'thc 
most critical needs. * , • * 

3. Use the results as an information base for refining and ' , 
lending credibil'^ty to the five year state, plan for career 
education. < * ^ ' ' " 

4. Conduct a more comprehensive and in-depth statewide assessment 
of career education needs which has the following features: - 

• \ r A more representative, statewide sample . The sample 

could be expanded to include educators (teachers, counselors, 
principals, and gareer coordinators); community members 
(parents and emj>layers) ; .and students (3rd gra,de, 7t:h ^ 
grade', 11th grade, and graduates^ . ♦ . , 

* ^ .1 • - 

A shortened more focus.ed^ nee(^s alssessment instrument . 
The' instrument should collect more in-depth-information 
about the^needs which emerged.* as most critical/highest 
^^JTiority in the pilot test.. -'^ - 

' ^ - Objective as well as subjective information . Objective 
tests should be developed to measure aatual student 
^ 'competencies in the areas identified ai^ the n\pst critical 
needs and as the* most successful programs* 
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APPENDIX 



Annpuncement^ostcard for Mail Survey 



Survey Cover Letter 
Survey Instrument 

Foliowr^up Postcard for Mai^J. Survey 

Perception of Actual Attainment 'of Student 
Competencies by Diffjerent Groups of Educators 

Perceptions of the Desired Priority^of 
Student Competencies by Different Groups 
of' Educators ^ 

Student Needs in Rank Order by Disci'epancy 
Scores - . . , 

Student Needs in the Moderate Actuafl 
Attainment Range - 

Student' Needs in the Medium Priority Range 
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Exhibit 1 



Announcement Postcard for Mail Survey 




^ In a few days you will receive from the 
Florida State Department of Education 
the 

< Florida Survey^f 
CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS 



Why? To determine state priorities f^r career education as perceived by 
FIdrida educators. ^ , 

How? A two-part survey wtit be mailed to you tQ be completed by 
May 26,1977. ^ ' — ^ 

Why me? Because-of your knowledge and^invdvemenf in career edu/cation. 

• ■ -T ■ 



Thank yea in advance for ^Jr cooperation 



^vi THEG 



THE CfNTER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY . 

f)()() Kciiny Rf>,n( Coliimlnis OhK><l.i2)0 ^ 



No" PfoA* Org 
U S PofloQ^ 
PAID 

P^rrmt No 71 ! 
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Exhibit 2 



^ ^ ^ Survey Cover Lettei; 

State op Florida 

Department oi^ Education 



TALLAHASSEE .3230 




May 9, 1977 



Dear Florida Educator; 



You have beep^elected as one of the professional educators in the state of Florida with knowledge 
of and involvement in career education. "We are in the process of putting togethjer a picuye of the 
career education needs of students and programs for our state. I urge you tp assist us in this effort 
by completing the enclosed survey. - ' , y-^M^ii^lif'' ^ 

The Center for VocatioQaLEducation at The Ohio State Univjersity is hefpirj^a.us design and imple- 
ment the F|orid£_Surve^^ * ^ / \4t' 



Purpose of^ the stud^; . The purpose of the study is to hqlp determine state priorities for career 
education as perceived,b/ Florida educators. 

Contents . The enclosed survey has two parts. Part I focuses on student needs in career education. 
Part II describes a variety^of program activities for delivering career education to students. 

Who should respond? Teachers, counselors, principals, and career coordinators should complete 
the survey. Teachers, counselors, pnd principals shpuld respbpd in terms of the needs in your 
school. Career poprdinators shoufd respond in terms of district needs. ' 

\ Use of results. The resultsof the study will be used to hefp develop a statewide five-year plan for 
carreer education in Florida. This plan will help us unify our efforts, increase the sharing of our 
successes, and move forward the quality of our program. ' . # ^ 

Your participation is essential. to the success of the study. Please tak^ a few minutes now to com . 
ptete this form and return it in the self-addressed envelope by May 26, 1977 . Thank you for your 
cooperation. . ^ ^ ' * 



Cordially^ 



Ralph -O^Turlington 
Commissioner of Education 



mff 

Enclosure 
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Exhi)3xt 3 



Survey Ii^trument ' ^ 

J ' 4' 
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2.) \ ' " * '-- - PARTI: _STUDENT NEEDS 
^' " , ' ' A. National Goals 

Instructions: The following ten statements describe national student goals for careeV education developed by the Office of Career Educa* 
tionT In the right hand column, rank the goals in order of desired priority or importance for ^'ur distric't or school from 1 -higher priority 
to tCHower priority. In the l6ft-hand column,.rank the goals in order of actual student attainment in your district or school. Consider 
s^dents' degree of attainment by the time they leave high school and rank the goals from Mower attainment to 10-higher attainf^ent". 

Actual Attainment , ' Desired Priority 

1. Basic Academic Skills. Students are competent in the basic academic skills required ' .: 

for adaptability in our rapidly changing society. 

$ ' ■ ^. 
- ' 2. Work Habits. Students are equipped with good work habits. 



" 3. Work Values. Students are equipped with a personally meaningful set of work values 

that foster in them a desire to work. 

4. Decision-making, Job Hunting, and Job Getting Skills. Students are, equipped with ' * 

* career decision-making skills, job hunting skills, and job getting skills. - , ^ 

5. Occupational and Interpersonal Skills. Students are Equipped with job specific occuty,#«4jr' 

pational skills and interpersonal skills at a level that will allow them to gain entry in^ ' " ^ 
3n& attain a degree of success in occupational society. - ; - ' 

6. Career and Self Avt/areness." Students are equipped with a Seqree of self-understanding 

and understanding of educational-career opportunities sufficient for making soufid * 
- . career decisions. 

7. - Continuing Education. Students are aware of means available to them for continuing 

. " - . and recurrent education. . . , 

. 8. P/acemenfr^' Former students are either placed or actively seeking placement in a paid - ^ — ; 

— occupation or in further education consistent with their current career decisions. 

- 4 

9. iLe/5(/re 7//77e* Students-are actively seekipg to find meaning and meaningfulness 

' ^ , through work in productivjB use of leisure time. " » * 

. 10. Continuing Career Development StuBents are aware of means qvailable to themselves for ' 

changing career options— of societal and personal constraints irnpinging on career alternatives. 
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.State Goals 



Instructions: The following fifty statements describe student goals for career education in the state of FJorida drawn from planning docu* 
ments and curriculum materials. The specific goals for Florida are organized into clusters- under the ten nationaJ goals. 'Rate the state gpals 
by the following three-step process: " * 



1. 
2. 



First, soan all the^oals. ^ 

In the right-hand column, rate ^e desired priority or importance of each goal from: 



Lower-Priority 



Medium PrioHty 
^ 



Higher Priority 



1 



Try to djvide the fifty goals equally among the five priority ratings. In other words, rate approximately ten goals at each point on 
the scale. All the goals on the list are important. You are asked to make distinctions between higher and lower priority goals. 
.Your rating is rejated to.the total set of statements. Rating a goal lower ^n priority does not mean that it is unimportant, only that 
it is less^important than some of the other goals. 

After yqu have rated the desired priority of all fifty goals, rate the actual attainment of each goal'ih the left-hand column. Try not 
to let your priority ratings influence your rating of actual attainment by covering the right-hand^column. Use an idealized stan^dard 
of full attainment of each goal as b^ing met at a^minimal competency level by 100 percent of the students in your district or school. 
Try to realistically estimate the percent of students who have attained' each goal by the time they teavrhigh school from: 















0-9% 


10-24% 


25-49% 


50-74% 


74-89% 


90-100% 



EXAMPLE 



Actual Attainment 

RealistfcaHy estimate the percent of students in your district or school 
who have attained minimal competency in each of the following goals 
by the time they leave hTgh school. 

0^9% 10-24% 2549% 50-74% 7^.89% 90-100% 



Dttirad Priority 

Rate the relative priority of meeting each goal for your 
district or school. 



ERIC 



Basic Academic Skills 



a □ 



D 



• Students can identify ways In which reading, 

Lu LJ language ans, mathematics, and other basic 
subject area skills are used in careers. 



Lower 
1 

□ 



2 

□ 



Medium^ 
3 



4 

□ 



Higher 
6 

D 



Actual Attainment 

Realistically estimate the percent of students in 
your district or school who have attained mini- 
mal competency in each of the following goals 
by the <fme they leave high school. 

0-9% 10-249;S\^5-49% 50-74% 75-89% 90-100% 



□ □ u "n □ □ 



□ n 



□ □ D 



'Basi^ Academic SkHls^ 

Students can identify ways in which readying, 
language arts, mathematics, and other basic 
subject area skills are used in careers. 

Students can fmd and use varied soljrces of 
information to research careers (e.g., people, 
library resources',Jthe telephone directory, 
etc.). ' \' " 



Desired Priority 

Rate the relative priority of meeting each goal 
for your district or school. 



Lower 
1 



Medium . 
3 ' 



Higher 
4 '' 5 



□ □ □ □ □ 



Work Habits 



□ n □ . □ n ^ -3. 
''D ^ □ □ □ □ □ 4. 

n n □ □ ' 5. 

■□ □ , n □ □ □ * 6. 

□ ■ □ □ . □ □ :t 1. 

□ O □ □ □ ^ □ 8. 

□ □ D □ □ n 9. 



Students complete assignments' cJn' time. 

Students can dress and groom themselves 
appropriately for a |ob role. 

Students recognize the responsibilities in- • 
volved In accepting'^ job/task. 

Students stay with a task until it isxcna:.. . 
* plated. 



Students are flexible and tolerant m adjusr 
ing to new and unanticipated situations. 

Students are able to follow directions ac- 
curately. ' ^ 

Students are able to worlCindependently 
without constant supervision. 




□ 



□ 



□ 



□ 
D 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ ' 



□ 

■□ • 

□ 

-U 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



;. ^ 



Acti:ial Attainment • 

R eaFistically estimate the percent of stu(ients in 
your distnctTor schoQl Who have atta/ned mini- ' 
^mal MfTT^etency if>each"of the foMovTirig goals 
' by Jth#tifne they leave higf/school., ^ 

^ ^ 0-9%^ 10-24% 25-49^0 50-74% 75.^©% 90'lbo°/o/ 



A. Desired Priority *, , 

R'at/the relative priority of meetl^fy ^ach goal 
for your district or school. 





- 
























p.' 






■ p 






□ / 














« 










^, \ 






■ n 




« 










/ 






□ ' 




• 


V 






















"b 






























V 








# 




'* 'n - 








□ 






■Cl ' rj _ 


□ 






























* 



Work Values 



> to. ^ Studerrts understand- hpw ccfreers contribute 
to society / 

11.^ Students recoql^Bv^ocial and economic" 
benefits of working and understanding the 
^consequences of not working, • 

12 Students view career Vies independent of 
sex stereoiypes ^ 
* , ' ^ " ^ , — . ^ 

.'•13 Stu^enjs view career roles indepe^^nt of 

racial slereotypes. ^r"^ ' 

" Decision Makinji and Job Hiiyfting ^kHls 

/ : ' 

\ Students are able to relate their^go^l? |o the 

^process of'making career decisions. 

TS, Students are able to*identify, gather, and apply • 
/ . infoTtn^jion toWard career decisions 

16. Students-are able to identify and consider .alter- 
natrves.when making career rel^ted.decisions.' 

17. Students know how to hunt fpr jobs. 

\^ . 18-! ^^Su^dehts can describe the personal qualities that 
^ . * •nnploy^rs consider most-impbrtant when hiring 

. employees. . " . * 



ERJC 
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Lower - 




Medium 




Higher- . 


1 


2 


3 


4 


* 

5 ' 




. □ 








! — 1 ^ 

LJ 


□ 


□ 




° -i 








' . n ^ 






. a 






□ 


.□ 


'f □ • 


□ 


□ 


lb. 


□ 


• 

n 


□ 




d ■ . 


/ 




□ 

% 






□ 




□ 


■ □ 




□ ■ 












■D 


□ 


□ /• 




•> • 
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□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


f 

□ 


« 


■ □ 


a 


• □ 






□ 


P 


« * 


□ 


b 




1 — 1 


1 I 


LJ # 


l—J 


m 

^ LJ 






> 






r 














7 


n 


r— 1 
□ 


r-"i 
□ 


t 




1 1 

1-1. 


1 — 1 




□ 




□ 


■ □ 

f 




□ 




□ 


□ 






■o. 




□ 




• 

> > 


• a- 

• 


i 


-* 


) 




* 

' n' 


a- . 


1 

ri 




□ 






• * 


% 












□ 


□ 


□ 















Q D a D--D 



□ a or • □ a ^cp' 




Occupational and interpersonal Skills 



19. Students can perform basic e^try level occujf!^ CH □ 

tional tasks on a preparatory ievej, 

\ ♦ » 

20. ^tudeats'can perform in-dfepth skills, for entry . ^' Q □ 
^ Into relevant occupation(sL • - * 

♦21. Students have gained experience in wocl^re- ' Q . □ 
lated roles and settings. , \ 

22. Given a task to perform, students can ider\tify » CD CD 
objectives, describe v^hat resources ace neeeleG ^ 
to implement the ob}eQtives*,'(Outline step^of 
action, perform ,th^ steps, and evaluate the_ ^ 
action. ' ' * " J 

^23. 'Students can identify the tools required for ^ CD » XP 
tasks m business,- inc(ustry, Snd commerce. , 



24. Students can identify the interpersonal relation- " CD CD 
.ships Involved in various career rolel^ ' 

25. Students canJdentify experiences that use inter- D CD 
personal skills. " ' * ' 

26. Stude'nts can idenVfy {^tors that affect'job CD^ CD 
success, advanceniQ^t, and mobjirty. ^ j^H 

^ i 

Career^gnd Self Awareness / • ^ 



21k StQdents und^r|tand and use the concept of Lj □ ^ 

role (e.g., family rple, occu^)atioftal role, qitizen * # 

role, and leisurelolej. - ^ * * ' , 



28. StudentVvalue.the Importance Qfknowir^g ^ 'D D 
themselves and setting career gc^ based pn * 
^ self'kftowledge; • . " ' 

- V, . , • . ■ • 

39. ;;^tudents understarni that'how they view them- □ □ 

selves*-self-concept-*influences their_|biHty to_ 
* , iticcied. *. ^ 

30.- 'Stude/ih understand-the varjety and complexity D D ^^-D Q 

of careefs in the vw)rl(J of work. — ♦ „ ^ 



□ 


p 








a 




□ 


" □ 








« • 


Q 






: °' 






Q 


□ 


a 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


a , 


• 

□ 




□ • 


-□ 





Actiial Attainment^ 

Realistically atimate the peitent of students in 
your district or school who have attained mini- 
mai competency in each of the following goals 
by the time they leave high school. , 

0-9% 10;24% 25-49% 50-74% 75 89% 90100% 



□ ■ □ □ □ □ .□ 



□ □ a -TD □ □ 

9 

1 

— ■ • f ' 

/ ■ 

□ "P □ D □ 



Desired Priority^ 



i > 



Pate the relative priority of meeting each goal ^ 
for your district or school. ( 



31 . 
32, 



33. 



34. 



35. 



36. 
37. 



38. 



Studems-recognize that occupations tend 
to cluster in several ways. . . 

Students can describe careers ip terms of: * 
work responsibilities, worR envirtjnment 
(job marjcet, entry requirements, hours, 
location, etc.), work relationships, and wprk 
outcomes (salary -e'ntry to highestr-oppor* 
tunities for advanqement. contribution to 
society, etc.). .^^^^ 

Students recognize that different careers 
need different kindf of educational prep* 
^ration. . , : ^ 

Students can relate information about their 
. irfterests, aptitudes.'achievements, ancj limita- 
tions to career choice. 

-Students can relate potential career roleFto 
their life style and personal economics. 
V 

Continuing Education 

Students understand that "career" involves 
progressive^ stages of preparation. 

Students can describe alternative ways to 
continue their education after high school 
(e.g., 4-year college, 2-year college, ort'the- * 
joli trairting, trade of techfucal institute, 
military service, et<J. ^ . ' 

Students recognize el^ucation as a primary 
means for achieving life goals. 



Lower 

^ □ • □ 

» -a □ 



• Medium * Higher. 



3 

'n 



4 - 



.J — ' 



□ 



p D' □ D • n 



D n 



n □ □ □ ' □ 

□ □ □ .'□ G 



Placement 



/ 



1 o a 



□ 

□ 



39. * Students are placed in paid occupations con- , □ . Q 

sistaQt_with their current career decisions. ^ 

40. Students are placed iff further education con- O '"^ 
sistentjwith their current career decisions. 

41. _ Students are actively seeking ptacem^nt in a iS , 
• paidlJCcupaUon or in further education 



□ 



n 



n 



Leisure Time 



42 Students can identify ways that learning occurs 
both in and out of school ,' 



43. / Srudenis recognize non ocoupationaf mt^ans of ^ 

acquirfng wealth (e.g.. invostmenl^. avocations, 
etc.) 

44. Students can identify productive ways to use * * 
their leisure lime. 



• * 



6i 



t Continuing Career Development 

— - i-j^ 4Et^„^tudents realize that changes in technology will uH 

I Effect their work and life style. 

— — . ^ ^ ^ " 

' • 46 Student's understand and acrcepf iHeir own unique-* ^^J L- 

* ness ancJ realize that they already have and will 

^ continue to change. ^ • - 

^ 47. . Students understand how environmental forces in 
' ^ flue/»ce ihsir development {e-g.. their family's ex- 
pectations, their peer group, predominant values 
^ > of their culture, etc.). „ 

LJ StudentSfCan identify conditions which may pr^ - 

_ vent themj from pursuing tentative career choicSIp 
— and, way*of overcoming such obstacles 

. Z.49 Students can apply informaiion aboui ihe-supply 
^ and demand for occupations to career options, 

.J — * 50. Students i^n evaluate the pros anti 6ons of after- * 'uJ 

native personal bareer choices in a rapidly chan'g- • 
' • ing society. . ^ . ^ 

RemlndepT^our priority checkmarks so far should be about.ten fo^adh of the five categories 

. ■ . • ■ r- ■■■ . . ■ 
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C, Comments on Part I: Student Needs 



Instructions- Rev»pw \ho pircf'Pdinq ^oct»on and note ail the stat^mpnts which you ratod as "5" on priority anr/a*; h'^^ ih.in BO on 
ation of why you ihmk iho qodt important but not well attained and provide youi rerommrhicUtfons for improvinq Mtidfoi nnr.. . 



Goal (Idpnijfy 
by Nunif)pr) 



Rationale 



Recofnmenriatioa 



FLORIDA ASSESSMENT OFIMEEDS IN CAREER EDUCATION 



7 



f , F>ART II: PROGRAM NEEDS 

A. General Program Activities 
^ 

Instructions. TIk- follovvinc} statements describe ten general program activities drawn from the pendinq carper' pdnr.ition . -i.^utton R 
the activities in ordnr of* Need for fmprovemerit in your district of" school from 1 higVier need to 10 lower need. 



1 /i)fusft>n of carppj cdiicMiQn cortcepts and approaches m classrooms 

? Cii'D'^'p^trfK^ivp raroor guidance, counseling, placement, and follow up sorviros involving 
{ ouusr'of s, toachofs, parents, and commumt^resource persons 

3 Co^lnhnt.uive relatiofiships'^xXh business-labor industry professional-qoveVnmeni community 
'X . i ' ' J x\w. u\ utxtununiiy persons in schools and field trips. 

A <>rA cxpcrfCfTces for students whose primary purpose is career exploration. 

» . ' ' ' * 

5 Sp(^naU/ed personnel m career education. 

6 * Ih'Servira fa'r pdurationaf pecsonnp/ to' help teachers, counselors, schooludministrators, and 

OiluM aiors In understand career education and to acquire compptencie'-i'RSsec^^'al for 

( .If r\ HHj out their roles m ca/Q|r education , 1. * - " . * |^ 

7. fnstitTitns'far the rammimii^6''acquamx school board members, commimity leaders, and 

' ^ par en Is with career e^ucg^i^^ft; * ' 

♦ . — - 

8 timtm I'nnal materials and sugphes for career education activities, ' 

9 Lnral nLv^ for roordinaiiog and implementing comprehensive career Qduc?^tton proqrams. 
10 Need^ as^r^smnnt nnd evaluation of local career education proqranxs ^ 



Need for Improvement 
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B, Specific Program Activities 



Instructions: The following fifty statements.descdbe specific program activities fo7 delivering career education to students The specific 
^ activities are organized into clusters under^he general activities. First, scan ail the statements. Then, rate the relaUve need for improve^ 
ment of each program activity from: • * ^ 



'Lower Need 



Medium- Need« 



Higher Need 





2 


• 3- • 


- 4 


'5 



Try to divide the fifty statements equally among the five need ratings. In otl»f wordsv rate approximately ten statements at each-point on 
tne scale. • * , * , 



^ Example 



/ ■ a- , 


Need for Improvement 


V • ~ - ' ' _ • 


, - ^^hat IS the relative need for ex*. ' 
panding/improving each program 
activi-ty in your district or school? ' 




Lower ♦ , Medium . Higher 
1^2 3-4 5 


Infusion of career education concepts and approaches in classrooms. 


*G r.i ; . ; 
ft ^ 


— ; — 1 . : 





\ 
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'or Improvement 



lat js the relative need for 
.expanding/irfipnoving eacl> 
program activity in youi dis- 
-trict or school > 



4* 



Infusion of Caree*r Education 



• % ). Integrate career education into vocational education. _ -> ' 

j 2. . Integfiate career edticatian Into general edi/ca;ion subjects (e.g., language arts, mathematics, social studies). • 

- -Sy • Provide units on career, educaqtlon (e.g., job hunting skills) within existing courts. 
? ' ^ - ' 0 " * * * 

* 4. Provide car«e^education separate from the^school curriciHum (e.g.. career falr.sponsored by local industry). 
'* * % < * . ' 

5, Coordinate student career education experiences across ^rsdes. v 

. ^ PrtfmoteT^reserviqyeachertfainring in career educatio/i. . , 

^ - *^ i ^ • — : , , * ' - 

' • • ^' Comprehwlve Career ipudiance ^ 



7. ^ .Provide special career guidance for student j*with special needs (e.g., handicapped,' minority, jblJingual, or 

disadvantaged). ^ ^ ^ ^ . ' \ ^ 

8. ' Ifrovicfe^pecial cac^r guidance for femalfes, . * ^ ^ * * ^ 

9. Provide special careeir guidSnle for $tOdent? with negative attitudes toward work.'schb.otl, and/or themselves. 



.10,^ Provrde some crfeer-eounsefing to all students. 



* * . 11. Provide Student placement services. ^ • — ' • , * 

Conduct folJpvC'-up studies of recent gradciates. ' 
13. ^Ilect inforrfiation from emjSfbyers concerning graduates' job performance. \ - ^ ' 

' . Give parints assistance, either individually or ii^ groups, in providing career guidance for their children 

15. D6velgp a well rounded and valid interest and.aptitude testing program for assisting students in selectinfa career 




Lowfir 




Medium 




Higher 
9 


, 1 * 


2 


. 3 


4 


P 


□ 






IP * 




. LI 




1 




^ LJ 


n 






n 


. □ 


'□ 


n. 


r] 


n 






□ 




*□ 


□ 




-□ 


□ 


□ 


1 




^ ) 








□ 




n 


□ 












^ • □ 


□ 




n 






□ 




n 


n 

4 — » 




□ 




□ 






□ 


□ 


□ 




q 


□ 
















. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- □ 


o 




□ 


'p 


□ 


a 


□ ' 


□ 


.a 



/ 



Collaborative Ralationshjj 



, 16. 

• 17. 
-18. 
19, 



Locate and use individuals^in business/labor/industry/prijfesslonaj/government a.s guest speakers in the instructional 
program. * • ^ ' ' ^ * 

Involve individuals from business/lAor/indusjtry/professional/government In educational policy making. 
Provide incentives for participation by the pi'ivate sector. { ♦ s 



I Provide community frel^ trips for^tuAents. 

I 4 • 7 . 



Unpaid Work Experiances 

!» r 



20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 
24. 



f rovide unpaid on-the-job career exploratten for students.' 
Provide sfmulated work experiences in tKe school. ^ 

Provide opportunities for students to follow workers around on a ]ob4o see what they d<>. 
Award educational crectjts for learning and work experience that .takes place outside school. 



aroicip< 



Provide support services* such as transportation, so that aU students, including the handicapped, can paroicipatr- 
irtlearning activities outside the^chool. 



Specialized Personnel 



■4 



Neeicj fof Improv'^mant 

What iS'the relative neecffotex* 
panding/improving each program 
activity in your.district or school? 

* Lower • Medium Higher* 
1 2 3 4 ' § 

□ □ b • d □ ■ 

□ ' □ ^ d □ 
' □ , □ □ . □ ^ □ 



25, Identify i^ivicfuals in the school to s^rve as resources in career eduction, 

26, Employ individuals in the district office specifically^for career Education. 

27, Provide training for local career education* coordinators. ^ 



□ .ra g -'d: o. 

« 

□ -G a □ p 

□ □ □ a . □ ' 



-p, >u □ p 5 . ■ 
p a d'-d^.p 



ln«$ervice tof EducationarPersoiinel 
Provide ln-serv\^e education for educational j)ei^sonnei 



28. 
29, 
30, 



career education concepts^ 
infusionxSirategies'for career education. 
t:areer guidance and counseling strategies, 




□' p t) . p 

P G P □ P 
• P' P. -P P iP 



— . J 

. 31T curriculum materials for Career education. / ^ 



32, ♦ eyaluation\techn!ques'foj^career education. . * . , ^ 

33 communriy resources for career ediication*/ . 
'« \ ' - - - • " 

... \ * 

Other • ♦ ' . _ 

34. Identify quahfiedstaff to conduct career educatien in-service, 
instiJrtjteTf^pr the Community ' * ' . 

" — ' — ■ • . 

35. Inform the pubhc about the schools' career educauon a1:tiv!tre$ via meetings, mass medfa. and/or bulfetins Ij Zj ^ □ □ 

36. I nf«)rni parents, board members and c6mnnunjty leaders about the ge/ieral concept of career education. ' ^ [Z! CU D □ 

' ' < ' ^ ^ / 

37 Establish ^..community career education council to facilitate school-community intefaction. . • tZ iZl T^C ^jf^ T 



4 




□ 


□ 




- D 






□ 


□ 




iD 


\ * 


■ • ■ r^D 




□ 




□ 




. - . ' / o 




□ 


□ 


□ 






□ / 




□ 


a 















instructional IVTaterials and Supplies ^ * ^ \ 



38 Find out about and obtain exemplary , pobhsheehtareer education matenVis \i&tn outside" sources 



is^tpon 

39. Develop speciarcareer education materials locally. 
' 40,* Take steps to remove sex stereotyping of careers f rorn curriculum materials 

41, Take steps to^rempve racial bias fco;p career education materials. , - ' C> 

' * ' ^'^ X ' > 

42, Establish or upgrade a central facility for career iltformation in e^ch school 

^ N ♦ - - . • ^ ^ * . . ' 

• 4-3, Establish a career education resource center servingix>th studer^ts and tf^e general pubhc in each district. 

44. Develop in-service edujjatjpn material^ in career-education?^ , 



Local Plans ^ , - " * _ , 



* 45. Adopt a formal, wrrttj^n, corppreheQsive^olicy for career education. 



Needs Assesmient and Evaluation 



46. Conduct a fomial a^pssment of student and program needs/or plannmylocal rareer education programs. 

47. Develop valid and reliable instruments* for evaluating students career development. \ * " ^ □ CD *D 'D' □ ^ C 



n 


n □ 


• □ 


□ 




□ * □ 


□ 


□ 




□ □ 


□ 


D 






□ 


D . 


• • □ 


-□ " □ 


□ 




1 — i 

^ _ 


□ □ 


*□ 


□ 


4 \ t* ) 


□ 


□ • 


*□ 


□ □ 


□ 


G3 ♦ 


















♦ 

□ 


□ □ 


□ 


□ 








□ - 



0. * 




- r 



4*8. Develop practical, $\ep by step guidelinesJor evaluating career education programs. 
49, Find out about and a^e or adapt existing instruments to evaluate caffeer education. 
50- Evaldate the impact of local,programs. • ^ . , 



4 



Need for froprovemant 

What is the relative need for ox- ' 
panding/improvingea<ih program 
activity in your district or school? 

Lower Medium Higher . 
1 2 3 4 5 * 

'nop □ □ ^ 
G n □ □ ^ 
□ □ □ * □ 



Reminder: Your need for improvement checkmarks in this section should be about ten for each oUhe five categories. 




C. Program Areas for Special Assistance 



Instructions: Select up to ten specific prcxL-am activfties (from section B) which you would most like to receive special assiJIance from the' 
Florida StSte Depirthnent of Education, oy-cle the item numbers. - ( 



Exhibit 4 



Follow-up Pos-tcard for Mail. Survey 



.We've been searching 'for your 
roHfx->nso to- the 



Florida Survey of 
CAREER EDUCATION NEEDS 



Please take a few minutes now to ' 
complete the green survey which 

ybu roceiced in early May from the Florida State Deoart 
ment of Education. If you have already completed the 
survey - thank you for your prompt response. 




We look Iferward to gaining your perspective of the 
the priorities for career education in Florida.' 



.THE CENTER FOR VOCATIONAL HWCATWN 

f THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

t960 Kunny Road' Cotumbus^-Ohto 432Jg 



Exhibit's 



Perception of 'Actual Attainment of • . , 
Student Competencies by Different Groups of Educators 



Ranked is highest) 



Teacher Elemqn- 
tary 



Junior Senior Counselor Principal^ Ca»Feer Ed. 

*• Coordinator 



2 

r 

J 4 



3 

14 ■ 

L3 

29 

17 

31 

7 

4 

8 
10 
3? 
33 
26 
12 
44 
28 
16 
I'S 
35 
30 
40 
19 
25 
21 
43 
46 
48 
41 

9 
34 

1, 
20 

2 
50 
11 
38 

V 
39 

5 

47^ 
18^ 
22 
36 
45 
23 
49 
24 * 
42* 
37 



2 
10 
^ 15 
"'22 
28 
21 
34 

7 

4 

5 
11 
33 
35 
30 
16 
^3 
32 
20 
18 
36 
2S 
39 
>2 
]9 
23 
42 
47 
49- 
40 

9 
27 

1 
1-7 

3 
50 

8 



25' ^ 
37 
6 
45 

13 . 

V46 
29' 
4H 
. 24 
44 
38 



• 8 

5 
19 
12 
'20 
IB 
22 

7. 

4 
31 

9 
38 
30 
25 
13 
2^ 
10 
15 
17 
26 
37 
48 
29 
33 
23 
31 
35 
46 
45 
.2 
41 

1 
42 

3 



39 

11 
50 
32 
45 
47 
40 
14 

28 
34 ^ 
16 \ 



A2 
2 
7 
4 
35 
♦14 
28 
JO 
8 
9 
\6 
21 
23 
11 
6 
46. 
31 
26 
1$ 
41 
33 
36 
39 
29 
19 
42 
43 
45 
' 37 
17 
38 
1 
13 
3 

^48 
32 
21 
25 
40 
5' 
47 
22 
20 
39 
49 
24 
5© 
18 
34 
44 



5 

8 
9 

16 
" 32 

17 

23 
7 
3 

15 

. ^9 
22 
30 
20 
11 

21 
12 



42 
^35 
36 
10 
38 
48 
39 

28 

1 
27 

2 
46 
13 
34 
18 
49 

44 

25 

40. 

41 

47 

14 

50 

24 

31 

26 



i 19 ^ 

42 * ' 



3 

12 
18 
14 
2Q 
15 
v6 
5 
24 
19 
Z2 
28 
22 
& 
* 33 
26 
^23 
IV 
37 
39 
.41 
27 
21 , 
25 
42 
*47 
50 
40 
11 
30 
1 
10 
. 2 
48 
7 
36 
16 
45 
9 
44 
13 
35 
38 
46 
31 
49 
29 
43 
34' 



15 
16 
25 
21 
37 

6 
10 
20 

2 

8 
38s 
29 
36 
39 
11 
42 

9 
13 
23 
49 
44 ' 
40 
43 
27 
19 
30 > 
47 
26 
33 

4 
24 

1 
22 

5. 
50 

13 
17 

31 
45 
3 
48 
28 
41 
35 
32 

46 

14 
18 
34 



Exhibit 6 



PorcoptioYis^of- the .Desired Priority of Student 
Competencies by Different Groups x>f Educators 



Item 



Teachor Elj^meri- Junior Senior Counselor Principal Career Ed. 



1 
2 
3 
' 4 

5 
6 
7 

B ' 
9 
If) 
11 
12 
13 
14 

ir> 

]7 
18 
19 
20 
21 
. 22^ 
23 
24 
^25 
*26 
27 
28 
^ 29 
— 30 
^31 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
.47 
48 
49 
50 



Rank (1 is highest) 



tary 



Coordinator 



7 4 21 

2 , . 8 1 

16 2l' 13 

17 22 10 

3 2*^4 
5. 3 ' 12 

4 5 - '^'7 
21 ^ 19 18 
11 10 ' 3 

^ . l2 6 

B . ' ^13 2 

20 32 • 26 

31 " 28 44 

32 , 27 20 

47 47 ^ 42 

23 23 19 

29 :26 , 16 
20 33 ' 5, 
50 50 47' 

'49 . 48 50 

42 • 36 49 

27 25 41' 

24 16 35 
IB— 24 22 

48 ' 49 . 46 

39 * • 42 .32 

44 . .46 43 

28 38 11 

14 *14 11 
38 ' 34 34 

34 31 ' 29 
13 11 31 

9 9 20 
118. 

40 45 23 

15 17 '9 ' 

30 , 29 37, 
.10 7 ' 15^ 
r-l'> , 18 '33 

X2 6 14 

37. " 35 38 

22^ .15 * 45 ^ 

33^^ 30 '40 

4*6'— 40 48 

35 .37 27 

45 • 44 ' 39 

41 .^ 43 ^ 25 ' 
25" 'i- 20 28 
36^ 39 24 

4 3 —41 36 



* 9 


10 


5 


19 . 
15 


1 


2 


1 


7 


- 20 


18 


27 


16 


17 


17' 


' 21 


^ 3 


1 








6 


7 


10 


6 


5 


6' 


9 


30 


21 


35 


17 


20 


7 


16 




4 


' 8 . 


11 


20 


14 


13 


14 


25 


25 


26 


21 


* 18 


15 


25 


29 


33 


38 


41 


40 


39 


50 


44 


47 


. ' 41 


35 


- 12 


25 


8 


45 


28 


27 




26 


24 


23 


16 


48 


50 


49 


49 


49 


49 


48 


50 


37 


.46 • 


45 


42 


23 


34 


31 


31 - 


28 


30 


15 


28 


17 


35 


19 


34 


42 


48 


50 


48 


. 29 • 


31 


44 


40 


34 


39 


46 ' 


54 


21 


16 


26 


29. 


12 


3 


13 


2 


41 


36 * ^ 


36 


36 


43 


43 


•^8 


38 


* 13 


' 15 


10 


11 


8 


29 


12- 


30 


2 


4 


^ 3 


3 


3'3 


42 


42 


32 ' 


11 


9 


9 


4 


18 ' 


37 


32 


22 


i 10 




3 


• 12 


19 


23 


33; 


. 7 _ 


22 


14 


8' ' 


12} 


32 


22 


28 • 


35 


24' 


18'*: 


22: 


13 


^6 


38 


^ 30 


•44 


'44 


47* 


' 4:^ 


^ 47 


31 


'H. 32 • 


.41 


23 


46 


* 45. * 


.37 


43 


40 


48 


34 J 


45 


39 


19 

' 27 


24 ' 
20 


3T^ 


47. 


33 • 


. 39. 


; 46 



Exhibit 7 



Student Needs in Rank Order by Discrepeincy Scores 





cv 


Desired 


J^ank 


Item 


Priority Meai 


1 




4.20. 


2 ' . 


29 


r' 3.83 


3 


*28 


.3.43 


4 


39 


3.47 


5 


47 


3.11 


6 


' 7- 


3.98 


. 7 


41 


3.31 


8 


35 


^' 3.10 


9 . 


16 


3;54 


10 


38 


3.89 . 


11 


MS 


3-21 


12 


6 


3.95 


13 


27 


3.04 


14 - 


49 


3.31 


iS 


22 


3.31 . 


16 


11* 


3.76' 


•17 ^ 


2 . 


4.15 


18 ' 


33 


3.67 


19 


26 


3.^14 ' 


. 20 /-^ 


10 


3.86 


,21 


12 


3.44^ 


22 ' 


37 


2 V 38 ' 


23 


4 


2.44 ^ 


24 




3.35./ 


25 


23\ 


3.43 


26 


48 \* 


3.47 . 




36 ' 


. 3.76^ 


28 


42 ^ 


' :3.50 ' 


29 


34 


c:i9 


-30 


4 


3.59 


31 


17 


3.38 


32 ' 


43 


3.22 • 


33 


3 


3.57 


34 


18 


'3.49 


35 


50 ' 


3.08 


' 36 


^1 


3.13 


' -37 . 


40 


3.76' 


38 


1>^./ 


. 3.86 


39 


44^ 


, 2\-90 


^^40 


51 


2\96 - 


•41 ' 


14 


3.16 


42 


20 


2-65 


^43" 


9 


3.70 


44 




5.43* 


45 


46 




► 46 


30 


3^18 


47 


32 


3-71 


48 


25* 


. 2^74 ' 


49' 


15 


2.84 


50 


19 


2^59 






Lowex_ 


* Desired Priority 


: 1 






\ 



Actual yfittain- 
/ men^ Mean ** 



il/i(tta 
it Mea n 
3.35 
3.00" 
2.75 
'2.91 
2.55 
3.43 
2.11 
2.61 



.07 
.46 
,79 
.60 



** Actual Attainment; 



1 

0-9% 



2 

10-24% 



2.13 
3.02 
3.04 
3.53 
3.93 
* 3.52 
3:02 
3.75 
3.33 
3.17 
3.35 
3.29 
3.37 

• 3.42 
' 3.75 

3.51 
.4.^2 
>^ 3.65 ' 
3.44 
3.28 
- 3^.69 
3.62 
3.22 
3.30 
3.93 
4.06 
3.10 
3.21 

* .3.^2 
3.04 

'4.19 
3.91 
3.52 

*4.49 
3.59 
3.74^ 
V 3.57 

Medium ^ 
3 

3 

25-49% 



Discrepancy 
Score 
.85 

'.83 y 
, .68 

.56 

.56 

.55 

.54 
A .49 

.47 » 

.43 

.42 

.35 ^ ' 
- .31 
..29- 

.27 

.-23 

.22 

.15 

.12> 

.11 

.11 
-.11 

.09 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.01 
-.01. . 
-.03 
-.06 
-,06 
-.06 
.-•12 ' 
' -.13 
-.14. 
-.17 
-.17 
-.20 • 
-.20 

" -.26 * 
-.^9 ^. 

• ^-.40 ' 
-.48 

-:78 \ 

, -.85 
t.9b_ * 
-.98 



4 

50-74% 



Higher^ , 
5 

' 5 

75-89% 



§0-100% 



Exhibit '8 * ^ , - ' 

StuderiJt Needs , in the Moderate Actua.l Attainment Range 



r 



Actual 



Attainment 


Rank ' 


Item 


Mean 




• ' 

Modium High 


11 


15 


3.74 


• 


Attai nment 


12 


3 


3,69 






*13 


4 . 


3.65 






14 


18 


3.60 






15 


6 - 






16 


'25 


3.59i 






' 17 




'3.'57 


* 


* 


18 


ll • 


3,53. 






19 


. '3J^ ■ 


^/ 3.52 
' ' 3,52 


• 




- 20 


46 






21 - 

22 " ), 


r 42 


• 3.51 




^^.^l<5dium 


( 38 
\ 17 


3.46 


Atf aii^iment 


' 23 




3.44 




24 


J 7 


3,43 


1 




25 


14 


3.42 

• 






26 


48 


^ 3.42 






27 


23 ' 


3. 37 




/ 


28 


^- 5- 


3.35 




. 29 


■« 

24 


3.35 






30 


12 


' 3^33 






31 


31 


3.30 




Med i um Lew 


32 


13 


3.29* 




Attainment 


33 - 


.43 


3.28 






' . 34 . 


50 


3.22 






' > 35 


21 


3.21 






36^ ' 


37 


3.17 






. 37 


.44 


> 3.10 






38 ^ 


49 


3.08 






39 


16 


3.07 





^,Exhibit 9 



Student Needs in the Medxum --Priority Range 



ppsirod priority . Rank 


Item^ ' 


» Mean 


^^iJodiuni Jiigh 


^ tr 


36 




* 3 


76 


Fripr^ity 


12 


■1. -L« 






» 




13 


40 




-3 






*14 








71 




15 ' 








67 




' 16 


4 






• ^7 




^ 17 




-* 


* J 


■ 9 / 




18 


16 




, "3 

' J 






--^^ 1^ 






"3 






20 


18 




J, 






21 , \ ^ 


39 






47 


Medium 


22 


48 






47 


I rio ii uy 




24 




3, 


44 




24 


> 12 




3 


44 




\ 25 


p 




J 


"3 






23 




\ 3. 


43 




27 M 






J 1 






^ 28 ■ 


17 




3, 


38 




29 " ' 


13 




3. 


35 




30 >^ 


• 22 




■3 






31 


49 




3. 


31 


Medium Low * 


32 ' 


. 41 




3, 


31 ^ 


Priority * 


' 33 


37 




3. 


•28 










3. 


22 




35 


*45 




' 3. 


21 






30 




^ 3. 


18 ' 






14 




3. 


16 


\ 


■ 38 


26 




3. 


14 


39 


31 




r ■ 3. 


li 




s 








] i 



4f> 



82 



